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I. 


4%) O, ho, ho! ” laughed King Henry of England, and 

“| his little blue eyes almost disappeared amid creases 

3] of flesh as his merriment increased. ‘ Ho, ho, ho! 
but that’s a fine tale, my Lord Suffolk.” 

The group of surrounding ccurtiers echoed his 
laughter; he had been mighty good-humoured of 
late, and went about Greenwich Palace with a smile 
and a good word for everyone. Many, knowing that 
my Lady Jane Seymour, the King’s latest fancy, 

languished alone at the Castle of Windsor, neath the strict supervision of 
her two brothers, murmured that the King, having already wearied of her, 
was joyful once more to be heart-whole; but others, sage dowagers, who 
had lived long at Henry’s Court, and knew well his moods, shook their heads. 
“ Nay,” they whispered low; “he is like unto some huge cat who purrs 
when he has killed, or who bides his time, knowing that the moment must 
come wher the mouse will venture forth.” 

But to-day no cloudlet obscured the blue of a royal sky. At Greenwich 
Palace the verdant lawns were starred with spring daisies, the trees were 
sending out their young shoots preparatory to donning their mantle of 
cool green, and the tennis courts and long bowling alleys resounded with 
the voices of lords and ladies at play. 

“So,” continued the King, “ my Lady of Exeter holds midnight 
assignations in London town the while her noble spouse sleeps the sleep 
of the innocent in Greenwich Palace. *Tis a mighty joke.” 

“ Nay, my Liege,” responded his Grace of Sufolk; “ but the cream 
of the joke is that for eight solid hours my Lord of Exeter, our sleepiest 
courtier, slept not one wink, for having got wind of his wife’s perfidy, he 
made shift to disguise himself and follow her. This he did through mud 
and sleet, over good roads and bad, cart-tracks and marsh-land, and until 
my Lord’s favourite mare was lamed and he himself like a drenched cat and 
in the devil’s own temper to boot, the while my Lady rode safe and snug 
in a closed litter.” 


And again the laughter of King and Court rang out. 
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“ Having followed her into a house amid the purlieus of London,” 
continued his Grace, taking a fig from his comfit box, “ my Lord drew his 
sword, and, rushing up the stairs, burst into a room, expecting to confront 
my Lady in her lover’s arms——” 

“© Well? ” came in chorus. 

The Duke doubled up with silent laughter. ‘To be confronted by 
naught but an old woman in a scarlet gown who read—my Lady’s palm. 

“ Having heard a wondrous tale of the power of her who is called 
‘Mother Scarlet’ in reading the future, my Lady had stopped at nothing 
to go to her. Always a creature of whims, even that very night she had 
insisted it must be, and had ordered litter and servants, with the result | 
have related to you. Since then my Lord of Exeter has gone about seeking 
a recipe to be rid of a troublesome wife.” 

“Send him to me,” chuckled the King, “send him to me.” And 
none read truly the sinister note in his voice as his eyes wandered to where, 
some paces away, her Grace, his wife, Queen Anne Boleyn, paused, shuttle- 
cock in hand, listening with breathless interest to the story, 

“ But ’tis said that indeed Mother Scarlet reads the stars,” cried a 
girl’s voice, “ and whatever is in store for you she can truly tell, and that 
many great ladies seek her in consultation.” 

The King’s brows lowered. ‘“ These be not matters with which to 
soil your pretty hands, Mistress Cicely,” he said. ‘“ And mind ye ” (with 
one of his swift changes of mood his eye swept the group) “ Ill have no 
ladies from my Court trapesing in the garbage of London town and knocking 
at filthy hovels like common serving wenches, as was the custom in the 
time of ‘ Mad Moll,’ who met a just fate at the stake. I'll not have it, 
mind ye,” and, scowling heavily, he walked off to where a heated match 
of tennis was in full swing. 

Between the Queen and Mistress Cicely, her favourite maid of honour, 
a look passed : in the eyes of the girl disappointment lurked; in the Queen’s 
something else, a sparkle of that which in her early days had earned her the 
nick-name of “ The Mad Maid.” Then quickly her lids veiled. 

*« My Lords,” she cried, addressing the little group of gallants around 
her, “I challenge all of you who can keep this up the longest ”; and she 
stood, shuttle-cock poised aloft in her hand, and then like a bright, 
laughing child, tossed it from one to the other, all her troubles seemingly 
forgotten now that the sun shone and the King once more smiled on her. 
One by one the lord§ fell out, until at last Sir Henry Norreys was the only 
one left. ‘“ Now,” cried the Queen, fanning herself vigorously, “I vow 
that nothing will content me but that I place my hands beneath yonder 
cooling spray,” and she pointed to where a rose-shaped fountain sported 
its sparkling water rainbow-hued in the sun, and with a little imperious 
gesture bade Sir Henry escort her thither. 

“ Madame,” he said imploringly, as soon as they were out of earshot, 
“is this wise to converse with me openly? ” 

“ What you would have none notice, do openly,” she laughed. 

“Your Grace, I have already warned you of the dire peril in which 
you stand. Have you indeed forgotten so soon? ” 
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“Ah, have done, 
Henry,” she retorted 
impatiently. ‘“”Twasbut 
shadows that scared us at 
Windsor—shadows of 
your spurned love, the 
Mistress Madge who 
hated. me, and of that 
fool, Mark Smeaton, who 
thought that I loved him, 
or 1 mistake me _ not. 
Here there are none of 
them, and I choose to 
forget.” 

He looked at her 
broodingly ; indeed, of 
late, she had seemed 
lightheaded, almost 
“ fay,” never had her 
laughter and quick jest 
so rung out. Never had 
she seemed so regardless 
of consequences at a time 
when one false step might 
spell ruin. Was it that 
she did not care? did not 
know? or was it that 
indeed she knew, all too 
well, and so grew reck- 
less that in her last days 
she might find forgetful- 
ness? Her next words 
threw some light on his 
thoughts. 

“Henry,” she said 
softly, and so that none 
might guess that she 
spoke in seriousness, she 
splashed and sported the 
water right and left with 
her hands, “if I am to 
die, I am minded to do 
my will for the short time 
that is left me on this 
good earth, and as life is 
sweet to me, I would 
know in truth what the 
stars hold for me in the 
near future.” 
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“* Madame! ” he exclaimed. 

“ Yes, and so to-night, my Lord, I seek out Mother Scarlet that she 
may tell me 1 ‘ 

“ Madame,” cried Sir Henry again, “that the Queen of England 
should so stoop is not possible! ” 

“ You speak truly, for the Queen of England it is impossible, but ”— 
(meditatively she gazed into the crystal water)—“ it might so happen that 
one of the Queen’s ladies, a foolish, addle-pated maid, with a head full of 
lovers and such-like foolery, might be so minded to escape the palace for 
a few hours, while the Queen lay sick in bed with a feverish cold.” 

“ And the King, Madame? ” queried Sir Henry with dry lips. 

Her face hardened. “ At noon the King rides to Windsor to hunt the 
deer in the forest, or so he says.” She laughed wildly. “ But we know, 
my Lord, that tis not deer he seeks, but a pale girl who plays her game 
of prudery in the Castle; therefore may not the Queen amuse herself in 
his absence harmlessly.? ” 

“ But this is madness,” he said in agony. “For this freak, this 
woman’s whim, would you indeed endanger your crown, your freedom, 
perchance your very life? ” 

“ It seems,” she said bitterly, “ that ’twere hard for all three to be in 
greater danger than they are already, and indeed, Henry, She who is reared 
at a French Court thinks little of these things, which are to sober English 
minds so terrible. Since my received Queenship, I have been cossetted 
and hedged about like to any poor criminal in our prison cells, and for one 
glorious night I am minded to be free, even though it cost me my crown, 
and with it my head. Ah! methinks amongst my ancestry must have been 
one of a roaming gipsy band, so keen is my desire to feel the fresh, cool air 
across my face, the wind rushing past my ears in the glorious madness of 
a night ride, with God’s sky above my head, and God’s earth to my feet. 
So, my Lord, when my time comes would I die, and not amongst four 
closed-in walls; perchance »—(and her voice took on a prophetic note)— 
“ perchance—lI shall.” 

“* Hush, oh, hush! ” he whispered, and in his eyes shone the love for 
her which nothing could conquer. “ At least, if you are determined on 
this foolishness, let me be your escort and protector.” 

She smiled sadly. ‘“ That would indeed endanger all were we dis- 
covered. Nay, to-night, let the ‘ Mad Queen Anne’ play her pranks alone; 
tis but for a little while at best.” 

And from that he could not move her. 


II. 


“ Hush! ” came in sepulchral tones, as someone seized the bridle, 
throwing the horse back on its haunches and her Grace of England nearly 
out of the saddle. 

“ My, you silly Varmit,” cried the Queen in a high dudgeon; but 
fear for her own safety caused her to lower her voice to a whisper. 

With a scared, white face the page leaned from his horse and pointed 
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a shaking finger to a hill at some distance from them. “ Look, your Grace,” 
he muttered again. 

The Queen strained her eyes across the wide stretch of common over 
which the chill night air ran riot, and what she beheld froze the question 
on her lips, as, silhouetted sharply against the moon-misted sky, a horse 
and rider loomed, like a sentry on outpost—sinistrally motionless he sat. 
Mutely the Queen turned to the lad at her side. “ Black Richard! ” he 
muttered, confirming all her fears. ‘ And the devil’s own pond at his feet.” 

“ Aye, to be sure,” whispered the Queen, as her gaze took in a murky 
pool which lay at the foot of the hillock, and whose black depths were 
rippled by the night breezes. Beside it stood a gibbet, on which swung 
high three dry bone corpses, rattling their ghastly music in the wind. 

“That be Master Secretary’s work,” muttered the page as his eyes 
followed her glance. “I heard tell that those be the shrivelings of three 
sainted priests who would not do his bidding, so he stretched their necks, 
did Master Secretary; he’ll have no crossing of his will.” 

To the Queen the lad’s words seemed to convey a warning, almost 
tempting her to turn back. ; 

“ Nay ”—but she was no coward, she told herself impatiently. To 
Mother Scarlet she would go. She had little to fear: was not the Secretary 
busy at his house in Bishop’s Gate upon King Henry’s business? “ Still ” 
—she paused. 

Out of the clouds the moon sailed, lighting up the gloom of the pond, 
which reflected in its brown surface the three bleaching bodies swaying to 
and fro on the creaking gibbet. It was a gruesome sight, and one that 
made the Queen shudder: that silent figure keeping guard seemingly over 
the fleshless dead—they who had once been men in the pride of manhood, 
left there to rot until nothing remained. 

“The Saints protect her! ” She was terrified. What if that silent 
figure were, perchance, to see her; for it was said that Black Richard spared 
neither man nor woman who crossed his path. Then, remembering the 
courage of her race, she drew herself up. 

* Which way to London town, lad? This or that? ” she demanded, 
as they stood where two roads forked. 

“ Precious little of the town we’ll be seeing this night, your Highness, 
for the road we must follow leads straight under the nose of Black Dick, 
and he’ll not let us pass him.” j 

“The Queen of England goes to London,” she returned haughtily, 
“and no Black Dick shall stay her.” 

“ Fair words, Madame; but beware,” returned the lad boldly. 

“ Aye, beware! ” came timidly from the frightened little maid-of- 
honour, the Mistress Cicely, who sat perched high in front of the lad, whose 
steed was restlessly pawing the ground. 

“ Silly wench, stop your snivelling. Why, you be striking terror into 
the beast,” said the Queen, motioning to her horse, which began to neigh 
softly. The page slid from his saddle and strove to quiet it, but it was too 
late. The cloaked figure on the hill turned his steed right about as horse 
answered horse. 
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“We are lost,” wailed the Mistress Cicely as the rider put spurs to 
his animal and drew rein a few paces from the little cavalcade, who waited 
with trembling hearts. With a low bow, he snatched his hat from his head. 

“ Welcome, ladies, to Black Richard’s Kingdom,” he said, the green 
plume sweeping the ground. “It’s a raw night; come and partake of the 
dainties that await in my cave hard by.” Jumping lightly from his saddle, 
he came to the Queen’s side, looking at her admiringly with his brazen 
black eyes. “ Sweet lady, allow me.” He held out his hand, but she grew 
more rigid as she returned his gaze, her voice ringing out clearly : 

“ Black Richard, I thank you for your courtesy, but I journey on 
important business. I—I—have no time to partake of your hospitality. 
Allow me and mine to go our way.” She flicked her beast as she spoke 
with the little cane she carried. It started forward, but the strong hand 
of the ruffian stayed its flight. 

“ Nay, not so, gentle Mistress.” Again his rough-boned hand went 
out to hers lying white near the pommel. Then seizing her round the waist, 
without further ado he placed her on her feet. 

“ There, that for your pains! ” she cried hotly, catching him a sound 
box on the ear. 

“ Ho, ho, spitfire! ” he laughingly retorted, somewhat taken back at 
her sudden onslaught. Then catching her once more in his arms, he bore 
her some little distance, followed gingerly by Mistress Cicely and the 
trembling page. 

Pulling aside some brushwood, he revealed an opening cut out in the 
foot of the hill, and bade them enter and follow him down some hearth-hewn 
steps into a room roughly decorated with skins of animals and trophies of 
the chase. 

“There, my beauty,” he said, setting her down on a heap of rugs. 
Then pouring out a glass of Rhenish wine, he handed it to her gallantly. 
“ Now, my fine fellow ”—he turned to the scared lad—“ what lies under 
your doublet? Gold ducats, eh? Faith, Madame ”—he turned to the 
Queen—“ it goes against me to make the lad a little lighter, but in these 
hard times when Nan the Queen reigns” (he spat on the ground as he 
mentioned the nick-name by which the common people always called her), 
“ it’s precious little Poor Dick gets.’ Tweaking the lad by the ear, he 
pulled him to him. “ What! you say you have no coin? ” he queried, as 
thumb and finger increased their pressure. 

** No,” squealed the lad, wriggling with pain. ‘“ And again, No,” as 
his Mistress’s eye fell upon him. 

“ Then we'll see,” bawled Black Dick, striding to the wall. Still hold- 
ing on to his frightened victim, he took from its peg a long knife, wielding 
it above his head with much show, then lowering it. With a dexterous 
twist he ripped open the lad’s jerkin, and from the doublet there dropped 
a small bag. Pouncing upon it greedily, he tucked it in his wide leathern 
belt, a sardonic smile all the while curving his lips. ‘A nice little nest-egg,” 
he chuckled. ‘ And, sweet Madame ”—he turned to the Queen, who sat 
staring at him as if fascinated —“ to celebrate our happy meeting thou shalt 
trip me a measure.” 
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“ Nay,” she began 
to expostulate, “ there is 
no music with which to 
dance to.” 

Hardly had the 
words left her lips when 
through the semi- -dark- 
ness of the cave the light 
trills of a guitar, insis- 
tently buoyant, floated. 

In every direction 
she looked for the in- 
visible player, but in 
vain, though from an 
opening at the far end 
she thought she spied a 
gipsy maiden decked in 
glittering coins, whose 
brown fingers ran lightly 
over the strings. 

Knocking the drip- 
ping candles which 
adorned the walls from 
their sockets, Black 
Richard plunged the 
cave into darkness, save 
for a long shaft of light 
which cut its way through 
the open doorway, mak- 
ing a walk of streaming 
silver. 

“See,” cried the 
highwayman, pointing to 
it. “A carpet of moon- 
beams fit for a Queen to 
trip upon”; while the 
tune rose and _ fell 
rhythmically. As the 
Queen rose unwillingly 
to her feet, Black Richard 
commanded the invisible 
player to make merry 
with the tune. Seating 
himself down on _ the 
stump that did duty for a 
table, he shouted with 
glee as her Grace began 
laggardly dancing. 
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“ Hither, my sweet,” he cried, drawing the frightened Mistress Cicely 
down to the seat beside him, his arm encircling her tiny waist. ‘“ Bravo! 
thy Mistress has a pretty turn of the ankle ”; and again, “ Bravo! ” he 
shouted as the music throbbed deliriously, and the Queen’s feet twinkled 
this way and that in her scarlet shoes, for somehow she had forgotten for 
why she danced and for whom; the music was in her brain, and with it all 
her old joyous abandonment. She was living once again at the French 
Court, enslaving all hearts. Madly on she danced, heedless of Black Richard 
and her servants. She was young again; the terrors of Master Secretary 
and his plottings all forgotten. 

Thus danced Anne, Queen of England, in a pathway of silver, till the 
music suddenly ceased with a crash, and she fell panting to the ground, her 
great black eyes shining wide. 

Down by her side knelt the uncouth ruffian, and for a brief moment 
his face softened with something of tenderness and admiration. “ A fine 
show, Madame, and would I were a lord born, a truer husband you never 
should want,” he remarked gallantly. 

The Queen shuddered, but, meeting his look bravely, she rose and 
curtsied deep. “I thank you, sir; but now that I have paid toll may we 
not proceed upon our way, for our steeds grow impatient; I hear the champ- 
ing of their bits.” 

“|? Faith, Madame,” he said, “I will set you on your way; but before 
you go a trifling keepsake I beg, a bracelet—nay, that ring I see upon your 
hand—in remembrance of a lady who danced divinely for him they call 
‘ Black Richard.’ ” Placing his hand upon his heart he bowed dramatically, 
his eyes seeking her face, which haunted him as being somehow vaguely 
familiar. 

The Queen detached a diamond tassel from her girdle. ‘ This,” she 
said, “I will give you.” 

“ Humph! ” grunted the ruffan. “I like not that! ” 

“Then here’s a bracelet set with emeralds, a fitting present for thy 
lady-love,” remarked the Queen, for the ring she meant not to part with. 

“Nay, the ring, or by the devil’s——” He did not finish, for the 
Queen was tearing at the necklace round her throat. She had seen his look, 
and was afraid. ‘“ Do you hear? ” he hissed. “ Pll have that ring ”; for 
her unwillingness to part with it had aroused his desire for possession. He 
seized her hand roughly. 

“No! No! ” she shrieked wildly, while the Mistress Cicely and the 
page stood not daring to aid her. “ You shall have all I have, but not the 
ring.” 
“ The ring,” he muttered thickly, “if I have to cut your finger off 
for it, twisting her hand this way and that. 

She cried for mercy, but he would have none of it, tugging vigorously, 
cruelly, until at last the ring came off, and he stood gazing at it spellbound 
as it sparkled in his hand, and for some moments he remained dumbfounded, 
gazing at the Royal Arms of England engraved on its surface! 

So intent was he that he neither heard the soft rustle of skirts behind 
him, nor the increased movements of the horses outside; only in a flash 
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remembrance ‘tame to him, and with it a realisation of why the face of the 
lady who danced had seemed so familiar. 

It was three years ago. He had been amongst those who had lined 
the streets to see the coronation of Anne Boleyn, the new Queen. From 
the Royal litter she had smiled and bowed to him, and though three stormy 
years had wrought their change, still the face was the same, and he remem- 
bered. Throwing back his bronzed chest, he laughed and laughed. “A 
fine thing, indeed,” he shouted with glee. ‘ Black Richard and ‘ Nan the 
Queen’! ” Only the shadows answered him, and rolling his eyes round 
the cave to seek the little trio, he saw that he was alone, and with a muttered 
curse rushed out into the night. 

In the distance three dim flying figures could be seen growing smaller 
each moment, while the clang of the iron hoofs grew faint in the distance. 

Flinging himself into the saddle, he put spurs to his mare and thun- 
dered after them. ‘ Away we go,” he cried, “ to Master Secretary and a 
free pardon! ” 

As if understanding, she galloped madly in the wake of the three 
specks, who rode as if pursued by demons, while Black Richard, his long, 
dank hair blown by the wind, rose in his stirrups and again shouted, “ Black 
Richard and ‘ Nan the Queen,’ ” which was echoed and re-echoed, it seemed, 
by the fleshless dead swung high in the white moonlight. 


ITI. 


“There it be again,” cried the Queen shuddering, as the Mistress 
Cicely and the page looked fearfully over their shoulders at what appeared 
to be a grey ethereal form following them. As they threaded their way 
on foot through the dimly-lighted streets the Queen had been conscious all 
the while of a dodging presence. If for a moment they paused, the 
shadowy figure retreated, oncé more resuming its measured pace behind 
them as they continued their windings in and out of the evil-smelling alleys 
strewn with refuse, across which timbered houses with their pointed gabled 
roofs almost met. 

“ Return, I beseech you, Madame,” implored the lady-in-waiting, her 
china-blue eyes black with dread. In the seclusion of the cool garden of 
the Palace it had all sounded so mysterious and romantic this quest for the 
witch, but here it was very different. 

“ Nay, silly child,” jested the Queen, “ I'll warrant me it’s only some 
hobgoblin that has followed us from the common,” for she was not minded 
to return to the “ Blue Boar,” the hostelry of that time renowned for its 
spiced ale, where they had put up their much-heated horses after the mad 
chase from Black Richard. 

“ T tell thee,” cried the girl again, wringing her hands, “ it is not safe,” 
for before morning we will have our throats cut like any pigs! See, what- 
ever it be, fiend or man, it carries a dagger! ” 

“Tut, tut,” retorted the Queen. “ Your eyes deceive you.” But 
still the girl persisted that she had seen the flash of steel. 
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“ Then hasten,” muttered her Grace, for even she was beginning to 
feel fearsome of the eerie thing. On they all hustled until they came to a 
narrow passage, so narrow that they had to walk in single file until they 
emerged into a small courtyard surrounded by twisted houses, in the centre 
of which a gnarled tree tried feebly to glisten green in the moon’s rays, 
which cast great patches of silver over the pebbles, throwing the houses 
into contorted shadows, which seemed to portend danger from many a 
lurking corner. 

Daintily picking her way, her little high-heeled shoes click-clicking as 
she walked, the Queen paused before one of the doors more ramshackled 
than the rest. Raising the knocker, she tapped three times softly; for she 
was afraid of waking the occupants of the other dwellings, whose loud 
snores could plainly be heard in the heavy silence. 

Presently, after a moment’s wait, the door swung silently on its hinge, 
and a croaking voice above shouted : 

“ Come up.” 

Before entering, the Queen glanced apprehensively towards the tree. 
There, under it, stood the rey cloaked figure. Could it be Black Dick? 
she wondered. No, the height was not his, and though fear clutched at 
her, a mysterious something seemed to suddenly draw her towards it. She 
was about to approach it when again the voice from above croaked forth 
its orders. Turning, the Queen mounted the rickety stairs, and came to 
another door, at which she knocked and entered, followed by the others. 
lor a moment she was nearly overcome by the oppressive scent of incense 
which rose from a brass brazier hanging from a tripod over a small fire of 
glowing coals, beside which stood a huddled-up scarlet figure, who neither 
turned nor spoke as they drew near. 

“ Mother Scarlet? ” queried the Queen. But no answer came from 
the old woman, who sat staring into the brazier, while the blue smoke 
curled up spirally to the filthy ceiling over her head. 

“ Mother Scarlet? ” again asked the Queen, laying her hand on the 
old crone’s hump back. At her touch the witch rose up as if gathering 
together her senses—a gaunt, wizened body dressed from head to foot in 
a cloak and kirtle of flaming-hued stuff, wrought round the hem in a device 
of gold stars. : 

“ What is it you want of me, wench? ” she asked, putting out a 
claw-like hand, and looking searchingly from her sloe-black eyes into the 
Queen’s. 

“ Good dame, I come to know what the stars hold for me: Life? 
happiness? a lover? ”—the Queen’s voice dropped as she added—* death? ” 

“ Death?” cackled the old witch, shaking with silent laughter. ‘Look 
into yonder cauldron.” She pointed to a smoke-grimed pot over another 
fire in the wide open grate, in which there seethed an inky mixture. 

“TI see nothing,” whispered the Queen. 

*‘ Look deeper, wench,” came the sharp retort. ‘ Or shall I tell you 
what I see there? ” 

“ Yes,” breathed her Grace. 

Seating herself on 2 low stool, which she drew close up to the pot, 
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the Sibyl peered into it, taking from her breast something that twined itself 
round her scraggy arm, as though accustomed to such an unusual place. 

From the far corner Mistress Cicely and the page, huddled together, 
rivetted their eyes upon it, as did the Queen. 

“ Would’st like to stroke it? ” chuckled the witch as she beheld their 
fright, while the snake wriggled its scaly body up and down her arm, until 
the Queen felt nigh to fainting, so horrible was the sight. Snatching the 
reptile from its place, the witch tucked it once more into her bosom. “ It 
brings me the eye of the Evil One,” she said leeringly. ‘“ Now give me 
your hand, girl, and we’ll see the future.” 

As the Queen’s hand touched the flesh of the old dame’s it seemed 
to wither up, and a sharp, tingling sensation to course through all her veins. 

Thus, side by side, they sat, the crooked, grizzle-haired old woman 
and the Queen of England reading the fates. 

“ Around thy form I see the sparkle of jewels,” mumbled Mother 
Scarlet; “a lover, tall, beautiful as the gods.” She paused, looking steal- 
thily beyond her to the far end of the room, to a wide oak cupboard placed 
against the wall, out of which there appeared to emerge a tall object, clothed 
from head to foot in black, who stood with folded arms. The Queen’s eyes 
followed. 

“ Mother o’ God! ” she shrieked, catching on to the crone’s kirtle in 
terror, her teeth chattering. ‘Speak, who are you? Spirit or human? ” 

“ Hush! ” commanded the witch. ‘“ Address it not; it is my own 
familiar spirit that walks abroad o’ nights and stays till cockcrow.” 

But the Queen, ill-satisfied, was for ever looking—looking at the 
immoveable thing that waited in the gloomy part of the room where the 
firelight did not penetrate. 

A foreboding of dire peril seemed to emanate from its ghastly shape 
as it stood there, seemingly neither stirring nor breathing. 

“ Bid it begone, good dame,” entreated the Queen tearfully. 

“ Nay, it will help us weave a spell,” replied the Sibyl, continuing 
her recital in a low monotone. “ Lady, the scene changes—a sea of faces 
comes before my vision, a crowd, an angry man—beseems » She paused 
meditatively. ‘ He looks like unto Harry our King.” She shrugged her 
bony shoulders.. ‘ Nay, it cannot be! ” 

“ But,” interrupted the Queen, all eagerness, for she had caught the 
low-spoken words, “ Henry the King—see you aught else for him? A 
pale-faced wife? or is it—death?—death, Mother Scarlet?” Her eyes 
shone brightly with something of hope in their depths. 

“ Death! For our King! ” shrieked the dame, starting up and nearly 
upsetting the cauldron, while the ghostly form near the cupboard appeared 
to shiver slightly. “ So it’s the King’s death you’d be wishing to hear of ? ” 
the old woman queried, her face wrinkling into a contorted smile. 

“‘ Aye,” stammered her Grace somewhat reluctantly, “ for I hear he 
treats poor Anne, his Queen, but ill, and would supplant her by another.” 

** So thou hast a liking for her they call ‘ Nan the Queen,’ and a little 
pity, eh? ” enquired the witch, piercing her Grace with her black eyes. 

“ Indeed, I pity her, for all things she is the saddest, Mother Scarlet,” 
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breathed the Queen with much feeling. She drew closer to the dame as 
she spoke, throwing caution to the winds, uttering in hurried, intense tones, 
“ Good Mother, I pray thee, weave a spell of good fortune round Anne 
Boleyn and judgment on the King.” 

“ Tut, tut,” retorted the fortune-teller, “ those be evil words, wench. 
What if Master Secretary were to hear them, for he be high in favour with 
his Mightiness, and ’tis said that he, and not the King, rules England.” 

“ That for Master Secretary! ” cried the Queen, snapping her fingers. 
‘‘A gross-grained skinflint. ”Twould be well could the axe sever his poll! ” 

Apparently heeding not her Grace’s rash words, the old woman was 
once more immersed in her witchery, gazing earnestly into the steaming 
pot of mixture which bubbled blackly. 

“‘ Beware, lady, for when the apple blossoms shed their petals, then 
shall come for you a time of danger, for I see beside thee a tall figure masked, 
holding high something that glitters brightly. Nay, the Spirits will not 
reveal what it is. Beware! I say again of the month of May, and—of a 
fluttering handkerchief.” 

“ A fluttering—handkerchief! ” gasped the Queen. Indeed, the old 
woman was in league with the devil, or else how came she to warn her of 
that which hung as the Sword of Damocles over her; besides, had not her 
lover, Sir Henry Norreys, entreated her to drop a handkerchief at the Jousts 
on May-day—should she need his help? 

“Ts there aught else to tell me, good Mother? ” she said tentatively 
when she had recovered from her surprise. 

“* Much, lady, much,” grunted the old crone from her toothless gums; 
“ but not to-night,” she added, rising and hobbling to the door, which she 
pulled back; but hardly had she done so than she shut it again hastily, as 
there followed from below a long-drawn-out whistle, answered by another 
more shrill, and a noise as of running feet, followed directly by others, came 
helter-skelter up the worm-eaten stairs. 

“ En garde,” cried a clear manly voice, while a raucous one shouted 
back : 

** Ho, would’st save the wench who seeks the witch at nights for thyself, 
my fine lord? A pretty tale for a husband’s ears! ” 

At this remark a coarse laugh rang out from half-a-dozen throats. 

Half-dead with fright, the Queen and her servants huddled together 
by the cracked casement, through which the air blew in fitful gusts, while 
without the stampede increased. 

Crash! Bang! And with a fearful splintering of wood the door fell 
in, nearly crushing the old dame beneath its weight, and revealing Sir 
Henry Norreys at bay, facing a group of unkempt ruffians, who fought 
with drunken frenzy. 

In the tense silence, the Queen watched her lover parrying many a 
thrust from his assailants, the bright steel of his sword glittering in the glow 
from the fire, till one villain fell backwards cursing down the narrow stairway, 
another lay bleeding at his feet, while a third, pinned against the wall, 
shrieked for mercy and help, but his friends, thinking discretion the better 
part of valour, had taken flight. 
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** A CARPET OF MOONBEAMS TIT FOR A QUEEN TO TRIP UPON.”’ 


Wiping the blade of his sword, Sir Henry entered the room bowing. 
‘“« Madame,” he said, turning to the Queen, “ permit me to be your escort. 
Methinks,” he laughed ironically, “ those ruffians will not molest us further. 
Come.” 

Though no word of recognition had passed between them, she put 
her hand in his, and handing a purse of gold to Mother Scarlet, with a 
deep curtsey went out of the room, but not before she had given one 
expectant glance to the cupboard. The ghostly shape of what the witch 
had termed her “ familiar spirit ” was no longer there, but to the Queen’s 
fevered fancy there lingered around the spot where it had lately stood an 
icy blast. With a feeling of infinite relief, she stepped with Sir Henry 
into the cobbled courtyard, the Mistress Cicely and the page treading almost 
upon their heels, joyful to know that they had so valiant a protector. 
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“ Thank God you came, Henry. Methinks it was no hobgoblin that 
tracked us hither, but you, dear lover.” 

At her words he pressed her hand closer to his heart, and smiled into 
her eyes. ; 
They were nearly out of sight of Mother Scarlet’s when, as if 
against her will, the Queen looked back. There, framed in the window, 
leered the evil face of Master Secretary! 

Shaking as if seized by the palsy, she fell into her lover’s arms, senseless. 


* * 7 * * 


Up in the crone’s attic two heads bent their eyes very intently on a 
man who had but lately found his way up the rickety stairs. He was telling 
a tale which called forth much cackling glee from the withered old dame in 
scarlet, while her companion, him she had called her “ familiar spirit,” busied 
himself with jotting on his ivory tablets various points in the story which 
needed special remembrance. Then lifting his lynx-like eyes to the other’s 
bold ones, said : e 

“ You swear this be true, Black Richard; for if I find thee lying thou 
shalt not have the King’s Pardon? ” 

“ Heaven’s own truth, Master Secretary,” returned he, and throwing 
back his chest, laughing and laughing as he had done before, he handed the 
Secretary the Royal Ring. 

“‘ She danced in the moonbeams,” he said, and again he roared out as 


it the thought gave him pleasure. “ Ho! Ho! Black Richard and ‘ Nan 
the Queen ’! ” 


[The concluding story of the series, entitled “ The Scarlet Coat,” will appear 
next month. ] 
¢ 
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GENTLE SARCASM 


“« Here’s a threepenny piece,” said a thrifty housewife to a tramp at 
her door. “ Now, what are you going to do with it? ” 

“ Well, mum,” replied the hungry man, “if I buy a touring car, 1 
shan’t have enough left to pay my chauffeur; if I purchase a steam yacht, 
there wont be enough left to defray the cost of manning her; so I guess, 


mum, Ill get a schooner and handle it myself.” 
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By Harotp MAcFARLANE 


Illustrated by Gladys Talbot 


HE man had features appropriate to a stained glass 
window. Hirsute face turniture worthy of a patri- 
arch or Santa Claus. A figure of the requisite 
stolidity necessary to qualify him for a seat on a 
board of directors to a quasi-philanthropic company 
limiting its dividends to ten per cent., generally 
for one year. And feet that from their brilliantly 
blacked square rods, poles, and perches, absolutely 
radiated righteousness, if such a thing is possible 

from a left-side boot. From the appearance of the man he should have 
occupied the third floor back; in reality he luxuriated in the first floor front 
of Miss Gibbon’s Home from Home at Scarville-on-Sea. Needless to 
remark, he was a villain. I should indeed have been unworthy of the title 
of the Sleuth Hound of the Press had I not recognised in him a villain— 
the concentrated essence of the Old Bailey. 

I was at the time on holiday bent, but what of that? To play with 
the Doctor would be a pleasant holiday task. I would play. I rubbed my 
chin in pleasurable anticipation. I always rub my chin when pleased. It 
is smooth and soft and round. The chin of a seventeen-year-old. I rubbed 
it with satisfaction. 

The Doctor was most affable when he joined me on the verandah 
after breakfast. 

“The London papers already? ” he queried, alluding to the fact that 
I held in my hand a copy of the Meteor containing the opening part of 
my memorable scoop exposing the great Ozone Trust; in which, you will 
recall, I was just in time to prevent the fusion of the coast towns of the 
United Kingdom in one huge amalgamation that had as its object the 
a of the British holidayer whenever he longed for his annual breath 
of sea air. You may also recall that it subsequently cost the Meteor 
£250,000 to satisfy the claims of the various people I showed up, and 
resulted in my framed portrait being found in almost every set of chambers 
of the Middle Temple. In all modesty I quote the inscription placed below 
each frame: “ Errare est humanum ” (“Through him we benefit ”). 

I explained to the Doctor how it came about that the issue of the 
Meteor I held in my hand had reached me before the London papers sold 
to the public had arrived at Scarville, and, in short, crisp sentences, pictured 
to him the successive stages of its progress from the Meteor office to the 
“ Home from Home.” It was a narrative in tabloids. 

“You are a journalist? ” asked the Doctor at the conclusion of my 
hexameters. 

“ And you are ?” T began. 
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“Hush,” he entreated. I had caught my man. 

I rubbed my chin. 

The Doctor moved off furtively. I let him go. Wherever he went 
he was still my prisoner. 

I saw him no more that day. I did not expect to. I did not wish to. 
J spent a happy day in the Happy Valley listening to the Niggers. Listen- 
ing to the Niggers and building up the Doctor’s story, stage by stage, step 
by step, by a chain of inductive reasoning hall-marked on every link. 
Before the last line of “ Put me in an aeroplane when the anchor’s weighed ” 
had been sung, I had re-constituted the Doctor’s life from its beginning. 
He was the villain of the century. 

The following —s the Doctor again joined me. 

“ Ah! Doctor,” said I genially. “ How did you like Liverpvol? 

He appeared amazed. 

“ Were you there—did you see me? ” he asked. 

“T was not there. I did not see you. But I know you were at 
Liverpool and that you missed your boat. The American boat.” 

“ Good Gracious! ” exclaimed the Doctor. 

“No, good intuition,” I explained. 

I spent a very enjoyable day on the pier—for further particulars con- 
cerning which see the Meteor, No. 16751, p. 8. ‘ With the Pierrots on 
the Pier,” by Our Special Commissioner. 

(The article begins in this fashion: “ The Pier. The Pierrots thereon. 
The pretty girls. The wavelets lapping against the timber balks—Oaks 
of England—the country of the free. The twanging guitar. The rattle 
of copper in a shell. Sweetest music of all.” I wish I could give you 
more, but I have already disposed of the serial rights on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and must not anticipate the Autumn Publishing Season. Pub- 
lishers must live. At least, so they allege.) 

The next day the Doctor approached me. I did not forbid him. 

“« ] see you suspect me,” he remarked. 

I laughed. Softly. Subtly. Remorselessly. 

“Crime,” I said, “is my speciality. I compliment you upon your 
colossal turpitude. It is unique. I am proud to include you among ‘ the 
Crime Captains I have met,’ Doctor.” I whispered the last word in italics. 

He appeared to ponder. 

“T have a mind to take you into my confidence,” he remarked at 
length. “ Dare you venture to my lair? ” 

“ Dare? ” I repeated. “I shall be delighted, but I must warn you 
that what I see I shall describe in feverish English. I shall not spare you.” 

“T shall be content if you do me justice.” 

“The criminal authorities can be trusted to do that,” I cheerfully 
remarked, as in dumb show I gave a lightning illustration of the appearance 
of the interviewer after a minute’s conversation with the common hangman. 

“ T should take something for that,” he gravely remarked. 

I laughed heartily. I love a merry rogue. His copy is so much more 
virile. 

We entered a taxi, and, after it had traversed many a weary eightpenny- 


> 
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worth across the moors, alighted therefrom. In what direction we travelled 
I know not, saving that it was, judging from the position of the moss 
growing on the trees, towards the north. 

The house we stopped at was large and imposing. (Events proved, in 
every sense of the word.) We descended from our chariot and passed 
through swing doors into the building itself. 

“Mr. Sharpsure,” remarked the Doctor, “ you have silently accused 


A HAPPY DAY LISTENING TO THE NIGGERS. 


me of the committal of crimes of violence. There you wrong me, for the 
only crimes I commit are bloodless; indeed, although I might be arrested 
any day for the work I accomplished the day before, the world at large is 
the better for what you are pleased to describe as my criminal practices. 

“‘T see you smile, Mr. Sharpsure,” continued the Doctor, “ but I can 
prove that I am right. Perhaps you know who wrote that moving drama 
in paragraphs in the Meteor of last Friday? I refer to that soul-racking 
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word-painting, entitled ‘ You have the last bite, Daddy,’ and beginning, 
‘No fire. No light. No hopes. No bread. A soul crushed. A frac- 
tured heart.’ Ah! I see you recognise the epic in prose that has made two 
continents weep. No need to tell you that it was founded on the case of 
little Maudie Blank, the child-heroine of Lower Bermondsey, but you, 
perhaps, do not know that the cashier of the Meteor is even yet tearing 
his hair as postal order after postal order comes in addressed to Maudie 
from people who sign themselves, ‘ Another Loaf,’ ‘A Friend in Knead,’ 
‘A Man from the (Y)east,’ and so on. Asa matter of fact, I have had a 
most enjoyable week at Scarville out of a crust of Maudie’s loaf, and I 
am going to have three months at Monte Carlo this winter out of the 
balance. My chest is not as it should be » 

“Then you are tes 

“« Maudie, at your service, and this is the Sentiment Factory and Outlet 
for Charity Agency. But come, let us enter.” 

In a small, comfortably furnished room a young lady was seated at a 
desk with a huge pile of postal orders in front of her. 

“« My Secretary—Mr. Sharpsure,” said the Doctor by way of introduc- 
tion. ‘I know no one who can write a better child’s hand than she can. 
Look at that! Isn’t it a gem? ” 

It was indeed. In a large, sprawling handwriting “ Maudie sent her 
love to ‘ Another Round of Toast,’ and thanks him for P.O.O. for 2s. 6d. 
Please excuse smudges—they are Daddy’s tears of gratitude.” 

It was a most artistic production. 

“ Have you got a Firm IV., Style 2, in hand? ” asked the Doctor 
eagerly; and then turning to me he remarked, “ This effort cost me hours 
of anxious thought. To you it may seem simplicity itself, but I need 
scarcely tell a man of your attainments that ‘ Ars est celare artem’ (‘ Good 
wine needs no bush ’).” 

“ ’m very sorry, sir,” explained the young lady, “but we sent off the 
last copy of Style 2 to Constantinople last Tuesday, but we have a Style 1— 
if that will do? ” 

“ Never be without a Style 2 again,” said the Doctor severely. ‘“ We 
may want it at a moment’s notice. This ”—handing me a document—“ is 
a little thing I knocked off in a couple of hours; it was sent to the Kaiser, 
I see by my books, in 1905, and is due at Vienna early next year.” 

The document in question was also written in a childish caligraphy, 
and read as follows :— 

“ My dear Mr. Emperor,—I am only a little maid seven years of age, 
but I love you very much indeed because I was born on your birthday and 
am called Wilhelmina. I collect butterflies and stamps, and I am writing 
to ask you if you will send me a few stamps with your head on. My dadda 
says that great Emperors like you have no time to write to little girls like 
me, but I know you love little girls and wish them to be happy. Dear 
Mr. Emperor, I cannot write more. With best love to you and dear 
Mrs. Empress, I remain, Your affectionate little friend, Wilhelmina Bloggs. 

“ Potsdam Villa, 162, New Dover Road, S.E.” 

“That brought in an autographed stamp album, morocco bound, with 
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royal arms and silver corners, that realised £17 5s. in due course,” com- 
mented the Doctor. ‘It was a good morning’s work.” 

“ But how about Potsdam Villa? ” I queried. 

“ Merely an artistic touch,” replied the Doctor. “ The postman does 
not care a brass button about names; what he relies upon is the street and 
the number. In this case No. 162 is a small tobacconist, where letters are 
received. But come, I have 
here something that will in- 
terest you.” 

We entered an adjoining 
room, and two children who 
had been playing on the floor 
immediately rushed at the 
Doctor. 

“Oh! Dadda,” they 
cried in unison, “ you ) 
have got work at 
last! Now you 
will be able 


to buy bread for us and 
medicine for poor Mother.” 
The Doctor deigned to wink at 
me, and without a moment’s hesitation 
both infants burst into lamentation. 
‘‘ pip! pip !’? SAID THE DOCTOR. “No work!—oh! Dadda, and 
you’ve tried so hard. What will poor 
Mother do now the wicked men have taken away the furniture? ” The 
sobbed bitterly—I was quite sorry for them—and then grinned wickedly 
at the Doctor, who patted them on the head. 
“Very good, my dears; when we go on our southern watering-place 
tour in December J think this will be our most profitable turn. And now 
how are you getting on with our Royal rencontre? Let this gentleman 
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see how neatly you can perform this most interesting and historic stunt. 
This is the promenade; here is the bathing-machine in which the cinemato- 
graph expert is concealed; and this ”—indicating a chair on wheels—“ shall 
be the royal motor-car.” 

The children woke up a lethargic terrier, and the performance began. 

“ Pip! pip! ” said the Doctor, cheerfully wheeling the “ motor-car ” 
towards the children, who artlessly played on the “ promenade ” unmindful 
of the existence of their faithful hound, the lethargic terrier, that at the 
sound of the advancing car waddled into the “ road,” lay down, and was, 
seemingly, about to immolate himself under the wheels of the approaching 
chariot, when the smaller child, with a piercing shout of “ Tyke,” rushed 
into the thoroughfare, slipped, and was immediately whipped to one side 
by her elder sister, who promptly swooned on the “ kerb,” while the rescued 
child sobbed piteously. 

The Doctor descended from the car with dignity. 

“Ts the little girl hurt? ” he enquired in sympathetic tones. 

“ Oh! Elsa, Elsa, speak to me! ” wailed the rescued infant, edging 
round so as to get the Doctor to face the concealed cinematograph apparatus. 

“ Perhaps she has fainted? ” suggested the Doctor kindly. 

“ Oh! Elsa—don’t leave me, don’t be an angel without me! ” sobbed 
the miserable child. 

“ Come, little girl, don’t cry; let this gentleman and myself see if 
there is anything wrong,” coaxed the Doctor. 

“ Oh! Elsa, Elsa! ” lamented the future tragedienne, and then, turning 
a pair of great eyes upon the Doctor, she continued with quiet confidence, 
“ Yes, you may see—you have a kind face. You will give Elsa back to 
Minnie.” 

At the word “ Minnie ” the lethargic dog pricked up an ear and pro- 
ceeded to lick the face of the recumbant Elsa, and was promptly rewarded 
with a dog biscuit. 

“ That will do, children, for to-day; you are getting on excellently. 
Mr. Sharpsure—this will be the most culminating incident of the next 
season at Blankville, and will provide the subject of the most popular picture 
in the Academy of the year following. In the next room our artist is even 
now engaged on a work, ‘ Royal Sympathy,’ that, I can confidently assert, 
will provide the most stirring Christmas Number picture of its year, and 
subsequently of the Tate Gallery, while I hope to be able to retire on the 
cinematograph rights of this incident that will accrue from every corner of the 
Empire. If you are wise, Mr. Sharpsure, you will put in hand a few poignant 
verses apropos of this episode, which is calculated to create a frenzy of 
patriotism in this country and convert the United States of America to the 
desirability of a monarchical constitution.” 

“Rather dangerous to fake . . .” 

“ Fake! ” ejaculated the Doctor angrily. ‘Fake! Do you think I 
would be guilty of an artistic blunder such as that. Let me inform you 
that we shall take a house at Seabridge in telephonic communication with 
Brightcity, and that we are prepared to wait six months if necessary to 
secure the real thing—but the real thing we must have so far as the chief 
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personage is concerned. Well, Mr. Oppoprompt, anything doing in the 
theatrical line? ” 

“ Batch of stage door letters required for publication prior to revival 
of ‘ Georgie Porgie; or the boy who could not kiss,’ replied a clean-shaven 
young man, who held in his hand a telegram. “ And the ‘ Little Peace- 
maker ’ people require an interruption in the audience for the 28th.” 

“Um! ” commented the Doctor. “‘ The Little Peacemaker ’—eh? 
Well, I think No. 27 
will do nicely for that, 

Mr. Oppoprompt. 

‘Dadda, don’t you see— 

there’s Mother in that 

box.’ ‘My poor child, 

you have no Mother 

now. * Husband! 

Child! Iam innocent!’ 

and so on. Write it 

up a little, and arrange 

with Mr. Lootfights 

about the curtain and 

his speech, and, I say, 

Oppoprompt, make the 

enquiries about the 

probable cost of law 

proceedings if we filed 

petition of divorce for 

the purpose of putting 

up Mr. De Case, K.C., 

to ask permission to 

withdraw the same, 

‘the parties having 

been re-united under 

very dramatic circum- 

stances, aS you are 

probably aware, my 

Lord? You might 

even go so far as to 

suggest to De Case on 

the day of the law 

court scene that he BOTH INFANTS BURST INTO LAMENTATION. 
should give his lordship 

a loophole for firing off a joke, but be very careful how you go about this 
side of the business, or you may find yourself kicked downstairs, or fixed 
up with six months for contempt. Come, Mr. Sharpsure, you may like to 
see my conservatory.” 

The appearance of this feature of the establishment scarcely reflected 
much credit upon the gardener. 

“ Things are a little backward, eh?” I queried. “And I don’t wonder, 
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if you always keep the place like a refrigerator and as dark as this.” 

The Doctor laughed. 

“* My dear Sharpsure, you are having your little joke, I know you are,” 
he gushed. “ You know as well as I do that it would be impossible to 
supply strawberries picked on Christmas Day at Sunnyville-on-Sea, if we 
did not keep things backward until it was time to force the plants on, so as 
to be ready for the Home Riviera season. We are working up great 
business in our horticultural freak department, and our clients are sending 
repeat orders every day. Here, for instance, is a letter from the Holiday 
Association of Eastwind-over-Clay: one ten-guinea consignment of flower- 
ing cottage flowers to be planted on December 24th, and picked by the 
correspondent of the Meteor on the 25th. Two rose bushes in bloom for 
the 3rd of January, and five lambs—but that, of course, is the agricultural 
department.” 

The Doctor then pointed out an electrical apparatus invented by him- 
self, “ The Little Sunbeam,” whereby the sunshine returns of any resort 
can be boosted up forty per cent., and a patent absorbent rain gauge, “ The 
Osodri,” warranted to mop up the moisture of any holiday resort to the 
extent of thirty-two per cent. of its total downpour; and we went into lunch 
talking over a plan for working up popular enthusiasm in the Territorial 
Scheme, to be paid for by a capitation grant. 

He was a man with a brain, was the Doctor. 


* * * * * 


The circulation of the Meteor went up to three million copies per 
diem during the first three days of publication of the revelations concerning 
the Ovtlet for Charity Agency, and then the New York Sandgrinder pub- 
lished the remainder of the revelations in advance, and explained how an 
American journalist, staying at Scarville-on-Sea, had, with the help of a 
friend, a resident in this country, exploited the biggest journalistic hoax on 
record upon a bumptious young reporter who apparently imagined that he 
was omniscient. 

It was a great scoop for the Sandgrinder people. I take off my hat 
to them. 

If anyone, by the way, requires the services of a still youthful Sleuth- 
hound of the Press who is absolutely supersaturated with ideas, and is now 
out of work, let him forthwith communicate with S. Box, D. 4721, at this 
office, without delay. 

I am not bumptious—only hungry. 
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Y little workshop had just been completed (I, though 
an obscure scribbler by profession, have always had 
a leaning towards mechanical engineering), and I 
was more proud and delighted than ever before in 
my life, save, perhaps, on that auspicious occasion 
when my first model steam engine had been presented 
to me. It was a model (save the mark!) loco, I 
remember, and called “ Invicta,” or some such fool- 
ishness, on brass plates affixed to either side of the 
boiler. Which brass plates were, I remember also, the only substantial 
parts of the whole. Indeed, they appear to be indestructible; for I came 
across one of them when turning out a drawerful of rubbish only the other 
day. The engine itself had not been so unyielding, however. If I remem- 
ber rightly, the “ Invicta” was conquered within the short space of three 
days, and reduced to a mass of bent and twisted brass and iron by me, then 
aged eight, with such certainty and speed, I am told, that my parents decided 
then and there to make me an engineer. But I digress. 

One afternoon, shortly after the before-mentioned workshop had been 
added to my little country cottage, I was polishing up some brasses there, 
when a terrific thunderstorm broke over us. The thundee and lightning 
were incessant, and such a deluge of rain descended as is seldom experienced 
in this country. In the midst of this my housekeeper, cook, parlourmaid, 
and housemaid (don’t be frightened—one very capable woman performed 
the duties of each and all in my small establishment) arrived to inform 
me that there was “a gent soppin’ wet at the front door and askin’ fer 
shelter.” 

No one could wish even his greatest enemy to endure for long such 
a deluge, much less a harmless stranger. So, rushing down my tiny passage 
and into my equally tiny hall, I called out to the man to come inside at once. 

“ Thank you very much,” said he. “ But what about this? ” 

“ This,” I could now see, was a big twin motor cycle. 

“ That’s all right,” I returned. “ Bring it in with you. I think 
there’s just room.” 

“ But, I say, you know, your floor and rugs? 





They will——” 
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“ Never mind 
them,” said iz. 
* Come along in at 
once.” 

In less than a 
minute I had him 
in my _ study, his 
outer garments off 
and drying before 
the kitchen fire, and 
he himself comfort- 
able in my best arm- 
chair with a glass of 
whisky and soda in 
his hand. 

He turned out 

_ to be a most agree- 
able chap; Ronald 
Dark by name. 

“ Dark by name 
and dark by nature,” 
he said, with a plea- 
sant smile. 

Sohewas. His 
head of hair of the 
very deadest black, 
combined with a 
swarthy skin, at 
once suggested a 
foreigner from the 
South. But when 
you heard him 
speak, there could 
be no doubts as to 
his nationality. 
Never have I heard 
the English tongue 
sound to greater 
advantage than from 

his lips Speaking slowly—with alomst a drawl, in fact—to each vowel 
he gave its proper quantity, each consonant he enunciated cleanly and 
exactly, and each sentence was constructed with flawless grammar. Without, 
however—and here was the most curious point—the least shade of pedan- 
ticism. And his voice! Low, soft, and throaty; yet clear. The kind of 
voice a girl friend of mine has since described as caressing. 

For the rest, he was tall, broad-shouldered, well-knit. Of face, brown- 
eyed, with broad forehead and pointed chin. The head of a dreamer on 
the frame of a man of action. 





** 1 CALLED OUT TO THE MAN TO COME INSIDE AT ONCE.”’ 
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As we chatted, the conversation turned upon his motor, cycle. He 
told me about its make, speed, accessibility, and so on; and then, in reply 
to a question from me, said he did all the repairs and adjustments himself. 

“Then you’re interested in engineering? ” I asked eagerly. 

A curious expression passed over his face. He hesitated a moment 
before replying. 

“ I think I may say that I am,” he answered at length, with a quaint 
little laugh, the meaning of which I was at a loss to understand. 

Here was my chance. I jumped at it. At that time, you will under- 
stand, I had but one interest, one great topic of conversation. Verily, I 
believe, had the devil in person appeared at my bedside, touched me on the 
shoulder, and said, “Sir, your time is up; I want you,” I should have replied, 
“ Right you are, old man. But, I say, are you interested in machinery? 
If so, before we go, come and have a look at my new workshop.” 

Again Dark showed signs of hesitation before rising and intimating 
courteously that nothing would give him greater pleasure. 

I conducted him along the little passage, and, throwing open the door, 
ushered him in. 

“ Here,” said I, taking him across to where my lathe stood, “ here’s 
a neat tool. Five-inch centres and thirty-four-inch between centres. Quite 
begin enough for an amateur, eh? Screw-cutting, you see. Tool-carriage 
swivels for taper boring. But no automatic cross-feed. Don’t think it’s 
much use on any tool of less than, say, eight-inch centres, do you? ” 

“ Well, no,” he replied. ‘ Perhaps not.” 

“‘ And here,” I went on, “ is a little power shaper. Eight-inch stroke, 
twelve-inch traverse » and so I continued, as I showed him in succession 
my drill, bench, tool cupboards, forge, and emery wheel and grindstone. 

“* How is it driven? ” asked Dark, when | had exhausted my show- 
man’s vocabulary. 

“ An electric motor. One H.P. Wait a minute—Ill show you.” 

Rapidly walking over to the other end of the shop, I opened a glass 
door let into the wall and threw over the rheostat. The motor whizzed, 
and the shafting speeded up to that deep, smooth tone so characteristic of 
sweetly-running journals. For a moment I remained still, watching the 
brushes of the motor. They were sparking a little, and required adjusting. 
I bent forward to see better—then sprang back. 

A semi-articulate scream had burst upon my ears, and another and 
another. Spinning round on my heels, I saw my guest, clinging with both 
hands to a window-sill till his knuckles were white from the strain, and 
gazing over his shoulder at a belt that was running on the grindstone loose 
pulley with drawn face and staring eyes, like a mouse that has just caught 
sight of a cat on the stalk. 

“Oh, stop the thing! ” he shouted again and again. “For God’s 
sake, stop the thing! ” While his eyes never left the flapping belt. 

Without waiting to ask the reason of this extraordinary behaviour, I 
turned and threw over the switch. Gradually the noise of the shafting died 
down. When it was quite motionless, and not until, Dark let go of the 
window-sill and walked towards me. His face was dead white, his hands 
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trembled like twanged tuning forks, his knees knocked together, and huge 
drops of sweat gathered on his forehead and, uniting, ran down to nose and 
chin, whence they splashed to the floor. 

It was some time before he could speak. I caught hold of his arm 
to steady him as he stood there, swaying to and fro like a poplar in a gusty 
wind, and gulping down his emotion. 

“ Let’s—go—back—to your other—room,” he gasped eventually. 

Still retaining my hold of his arm, I piloted him back along the passage, 
and gently plumped him down in his chair once more. The half glass of 
neat brandy, which I then poured out for him, forced some colour back 
into his cheeks. 

He leaned forward, laughing awkwardly and ashamedly. 

“JT must apologise for my display, Leslie,” said he in almost his 
ordinary voice. “ But, as I dare say you can imagine, there is a reason— 
or, rather, an excuse—for it.” 

“ ’m sure there is,” I replied sympathetically. 

“ Perhaps—it is not a very pleasant story—but perhaps you would 
care to hear it? ” 

“ Well,” said I—I must confess to being curious—who would not 
have been in the circumstances ?—“ well, I should be interested to hear, 
of course. But if it pains you 7* 

“ Not a bit,” he put in. “In fact, it would be a relief.” 

“ Then I should like to, Dark. But wait a minute. Do you smoke? 
Then try one of these. And you’ll have another drink? Right. Say 
when.” 

I made him comfortable with a cigar in his mouth and a glass at his 
elbow. Then filled myself one; lit up also; and, drawing up a chair, sat 
down opposite him. 

He began. I wish I could give you some idea of the vividness, the 
colour, the horrible charm of his narrative. But my pen is too halting and 
weak an instrument perfectly to reproduce so finished, so dramatic an utter- 
ance. Such grammatical faults, such awkward and laboured sentences, such 
lame descriptions as may be discernible in the following words must be put 
down to me, the obscure scribbler. Certainly none of them appeared in the 
masterly original. 

When I was about sixteen years old (he said), I was apprenticed by 
my father to an engineering firm in the North of England. He accom- 
panied me to their offices on the day of my introduction to the head of 
the firm; otherwise I do not think I should have dared to brave the ordeal. 

Three hours later I stood upon the platform, listening to the words 
of worldly wisdom, which he showered down on my head from his com- 
partment in the London train. Then the guard whistled, the engine 
whistled; also puffed and wheezed like an asthmatic old man heaving himself 
out of his arm-chair; and I—I was left alone, face to face with Life for the 
first time. For a moment the thought appalled me. But, as I was leaving 
the station, I happened to slip my hands into my pockets, and my fingers 
touched a key—nay, The Key—the latch-key of my lodgings. Ah! 
how much there is in a latch-key to one of that age! The feeling that he 




















can stop. out all 
night and come in 
with the milk, should 
he choose to do so, 
is emancipation in- 
deed. At last I was 
a man! 

At ten minutes 
to six the next 
morning, however, 
when I presented 
myself at the works’ 
gates and inquired 
the way to the pat- 
tern shop—it had 
been decided that I 
should spend the 
first year of my 
apprenticeship in 
this department—I 
was once again a 
boy; and a very for- 
lorn and nervous 
boy, too. 

Have you had 
any experience of 
big works? No? 
Well, they look their 
worst in the early 
morning ; especially 
if it be at a time of 
year when the sun a 
rises late. A gloom . 
hangs over all. A 
gloom intensified **} SAW MY GUEST CLINGING WITH BOTII HANDS TO A 
rather than miti- WINDOW SILL.”’ 
gated by stray arc- 
lamps here and there. Tackles of enormous overhead girder cranes hang 
down, dimly glittering, like serpents waiting to strike at the unwary. Heavy 
castings and half-erected machines lie about in orderly disorder, and assume 
fantastic shapes in the half light. While the steps of the hurrying men in 
the vast silence seem as so many watches ticking in a large, empty room. 

“ Oop t’stairs at t’end o’ erecting shop,” I was informed by the gate- 
keeper in answer to my question. And thither stumblingly I made my way. 

On pushing open the spring door at the top of the said stairs, a long, 
low room met my eyes. Benches ran round three sides of it, and in the 
middle were grouped the wood-working machines. Light after light sprang 
into being, as each workman on arriving lit his fish-tail before divesting 
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himself of his coat and donning one of those jackets of dark blue serge, 
wonderfully thin, which seem to be sacred to pattern-makers—I have never 
seen them elsewhere. 

A long screech from a whistle overhead and the shop shafting rumbled 
into life. More and more men and boys streamed in at the doorway. 
Each looked curiously at me as he passed me; and I, leaning miserably 
against the wall by the door, and wondering what on earth to do with my 
hands, looked back curiously at each. 

At last the stream slackened and stopped. Pipes were put out. 
Journeymen and apprentices leaned against their benches; some chatting 
in low tones, some moodily silent. Three minutes passed. Suddenly, like 
marionettes pulled by an invisible string, every one turned on his heel and 
picked up the threads of his work where he had dropped them the night 
before. I glanced round to see the cause. Three.elderly men, alert-looking 
and grey-headed, had entered and were making their way towards a small 
box-like room, _— on three sides, which stood at one end of the shop. 


They were the foremen. 
I stepped forward and made myself known to the man who appeared 


to be the chief of this little group. 

In less than a minute I had been introduced to my “ ganger,” and was 
at work upon my first job under his supervisoin. It was tacking two layers 
of cardboard, I remember, on the flanges of a pattern for a cock. 

I was just going on nicely—I had put in two tacks and had not hit 
my fingers more than three times—when whoo-o0-00-OO-cr-scr-scrch 
sounded behind me. I jumped round in alarm. But it was only some 
man starting up a big circular saw just behind me, and running it through 
a piece of three-inch Columbian pine. The noises did not trouble me for 
long, however. Soon I grew to know them individually. From the low, 
gentlemanly song of the band saw to the vulgar, assertive clack-clank of a 
veteran and decrepit old jig saw, which, I was informed, was ancient even 
when compered with the oldest man in the shop. 

The thing that struck me most, though, was the whistling. Everybody 
whistled. Before I had been there an hour I found my lips pursing up and 
myself joining in, so contagious was it. Many of them could whistle, too. 
Usually all struck up different tunes. And the resultant discord was so 
toned down by the all-pervading hum of the shop that you could imagine 
you were listening to one of Grieg’s masterpieces, played with piccolos to 
a ’cello and bass viol accompaniment. Now and then someone would start 
a popular air, and in a second the whole shop would be ringing with sweet- 
toned melody. 

But I must pull up and cut short this long description, or I shall bore 
you—if, indeed, I have not done so already. Briefly, by the time Saturday 
came round I was feeling quite at home. I then had my own tools; the 
newness had to a great extent worn off; and I felt as if I had been in the 
shop for years. Which happy state of things was due solely to the workmen 
—the cheery, kind-hearted, sporting, Yorkshire workmen. Aye, by gum, 


but they’re champion! 
After I had been there about a month I received my first “ new ” job. 
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Up till then, you will understand, patching old patterns had been my daily 
task : adding fillets, altering flanges and prints, replacing broken webs, and 
soon. There was not a prouder boy in the North than 1, when the foreman 
brought up a board with the drawing of a standard two-and-three-quarter 
inch steam valve thereon, and told me to make a new one, as the old 
pattern was worn out. 

In a very exalted state of mind I cut my wood for the body. Having 
planed the faces dead true, I fixed the dowel pins and sockets. Then screwed 
the two halves together and fixed on the faceplate. 

To the lathes I went, carrying the rough body, the drawing, my calipers, 
and my turning chisels and gouges. I screwed the faceplate on to the lathe 
nose, then adjusted the tail stock and ran up the tail centre. Throwing 
the belt over to the fast pulley, I started up to see if all was well. Finally, 
having set the hand rest, I commenced turning. All went merrily enough. 
I had taken a rough cut off the whole length of the wood, when my eyes 
happened to fall on the driving cone and flapping belt against my left hand. 

It was at that moment that the Devil of Running Machinery, as | 
have since called it, first showed himself to me. 

It began with curiosity—nothing more—just curiosity. As I glanced 
at the shining pulley, moving so fast that one would have thought it sta- 
tionary had one not known otherwise, and the dancing belt that jumped 
cheekily every time the lace came round, I wondered what would happen 
if I put a finger in the advancing side. Probably it would crush my arm; 
certainly my hand. I shuddered. Then turned away and continued on my 
work. From that time forth I had no peace. The Devil, roused by the 
lathe, now showed himself in every revolving tool. The circular saws, 
the band saw, the grindstone; when working at each the thought always 
came to my mind—What would happen if I put my hand ° 

It was not long before this merely curious state was replaced by one 
far more dangerous. 

“Why do you keep wondering?” said the Devil of Running 
Machinery, in a wheedling, enticing whisper. ‘ You have it in your power 
to know. Just slip your fingers into mine. It is so easy—so easy—so 
easy.” 

On first hearing this I laughed at his plea—it was too absurd. But 
little by little I came to listen to it, to consider it, to count the cost of 
acceding to it. The Devil then redoubled his efforts. Ceaselessly he 
importuned me; but ever most alluringly and insistently from the glittering 
pulley and flapping belt of the lathe. 

I seemed as one mesmerised when there. Time after time I have had 
to stop the lathe in order to be free of the whispering voice, if only for one 
short moment, and have leant against the bed, trembling and panting, as 
if I had just escaped some terrible accident. More and more alluring 
became the voice— It’s so easy—so easy—so easy. ‘Try it and see-ee-ee.” 
Till one morning as in a dream I stretched out my left hand. I dropped 
it slowly, until I could feel the metal, so cool and smooth, racing past my 
finger tips. Just a little more and 

“© What art ta doin’, thou young fool! ” 
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My hand had been jerked away by the foreman, who had come up 
silently on the wood dust behind me. In another moment 

But there! Alls well that ends well; and I then got one of the worst 
scoldings I have ever had in my life. It cured me. So I thought, at least— 
the fool! 

I soon found out my mistake. Within a month the Devil was at 
me again; at me with a new vigour, with a new note of command hidden, 
yet apparent, in the wheedling. Many a time did I try to tell some man 
in the shop, for my first narrow escape had badly frightened me. But, as 
J have mentioned before, I have always been a nervous boy, morbidly afraid 
of ridicule. I could never screw my moral courage up to a point sufficient 
to declare myself a coward. 

The Devil now obsessed me. I dreamed of him and his Running 
Machinery; woke sweating with terror; and, waking, spent most of my 
time thinking of him. 

One morning I was given the drawing of a pair of pump rocking arm 
bushes, and told to get out the patterns at once. I had had but an hour 
or so’s sleep the night before, and as I walked down towards the dark corner 
of the shop, in which the lathes stood, I could feel my head throbbing. 
There was a dul! pain, too, at the back of my eyes. 
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‘BUT LOUD AND CLEAR ABOVE ALL SANG THE DEVIL’S VOICE.”’ 
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I fixed up my work. Then for a moment stood looking at the motion- 
less tool. Some premonition of what was about to happen flashed up before 
me. Almost I decided to go back to the foremen, explain all, and ask them 
to put someone else on this particular job. Almost! I was far too much 
of a coward! Mentally shaking myself, I took up my biggest gouge and 
threw over the belt. ; 

The first flap-flap of the belt and the soothing whizz of the pulleys 
at once put the foremen completely out of my mind. Here was the Devil 
of Running Machinery whispering in my ear, and I had thoughts for none 
but him. 

“ You want to know,” he urged. ‘“ And it is so easy—so very easy. 
Do it now.” 

As if hypnotised by the voice, I lifted my hand and pushed it in the 
direction of the pulley. 

“ Further—further,” urged? nay, commanded the Devil. “ Further * 

—my hand obeyed—“ further—just a tiny bit further . 
Eugh! I came to my senses with scream after scream of aogny, amid 
the ripping of my flesh and the cracking of my bones. The belt drew me 
in up to the shoulder, and there jammed. For one second of hour’s dura- 
tion it remained thus. Then ran off the pulley on the countershaft and 
released me. The hideous agony, the wracking torture from my mangled 
and lacerated arm began giving way to numbness. Dimly I heard 
hurrying feet behind me. But loud and clear above all rang the Devil’s 
voice : 

“ Now you know—ha, ha—now you know—ha, ha, ha 

Oblivion supervened. 
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For some seconds after he had finished speaking Dark remained motion- 
less, evidently powerfully affected by his own narrative and the thoughts 
it had conjured up. Then, rising to his feet, he stripped off his coat and 
rolled up his left sleeve. 

“ Look! ” he cried. 

I looked. Then recoiled in horror. Instead of the brawny arm one 
would expect on such a man, instead of the firm flesh and flowing muscle, 
was a poor maimed and twisted caricature of a limb. Bones stuck out 
where no bones should have been. It was straight where it should have 
been crooked, and crooked where it should have been straight. And the 
flesh was pitted with innumerable scars. 

“Tt was the best that the doctors could do for me, Leslie,” said he 
apologetically, pulling down his sleeve as he noticed my shrink of disgust. 
“ Indeed, I came very near to losing it altogether. . . .. Now, perhaps you 
understand my feelings when you started up your motor.” 

Shortly afterwards Dark left. The sun was now shining outside, and 
he had far to go before night, he said. I accompanied him to the door. 

“There is material for a story for you,” remarked he, laughing—I 
had told him my vocation. ‘ Write it now, and publish it when I am 
dead—as a warning to others. Only alter the name.” 

“Oh, that’s a long time off.” 
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“TI am not so sure, Leslie,” said he, with the same curious smile I 
had noticed at first. 

“You don’t mean to say ’= 

For answer he pointed to his motor cycle. Every moving part of it 
was encased in a strong, fine-meshed, wire guard. 

“ D’you mean to say your accident didn’t lay the Devil, Dark? ” I 
asked, shuddering. 

“No. It did not. And sometimes I think he can only be appeased 
with a sacrifice—a human sacrifice. And that is why I think your tale— 
our tale-—will be published very soon. Good-bye. And thank you for 
your kindness.” 

He wrung my hand, and was gone. 


THE RIVER 
By Darrretp BenDALL 


Sometimes I dream—what time the sun is setting 

And sad thoughts come like shadows on the grass— 
And dreaming, cross the River of Forgetting 

That only dreamers and the dead may pass. 


And there alone I find a perfect gladness, 
A song of joy that has no hint of tears, 
And far behind I leave the world of sadness, 
Weighed down with all its burden of long years. . 


What are joys we know this side the River? 
The Rose of Love, whose thorns are sharpest pain, 
The Gifts of Wealth or Fame that mock the Giver, 
The Wine of Youth, that all too soon we drain. 


Only in dreams I cross; and no vain fretting 
Shall set me nearer to those shining sands, 
Till Death shall bring the River of Forgetting, 
Whose waters wash the world-stain from my hands. 











Illustrated by R. Dubois 


[From the memoirs of his assistant and secretary, 
Gertrude Delaney, D.Sc.] 


IV.—MATTERS OF MUCH GRAVITY 


@ OST people view life through the wrong end of the 
telescope; they judge by the results instead of by the 
aims and efforts. Judged by the results, some of 
the Professor’s hitherto unpublished work is deplor- 
able, yet I cannot but think that there may be unseen 
benefits accruing in the future, and there certainly 
are excellent morals to be derived in the present. 
The discovery of the green paste is an illustration; 
however, I will not labour the point. 

As a whole the Professor’s experiments were expensive, and he could 
never have attempted most of them had not fate lined his pockets with 
gold. The particular discovery I am about to relate, however, was not 
only expensive as far as he himself was concerned, but also for a good many 
members of the general public. High fees are always payable in the school 
of experience; there are no-deductions, and all extras must be paid for 
whether taken or not. 

I fear that hypercritical scientists may cavil at the paucity of accurately 
detailed information which I am able to give in this memoir. The meagre 
nature of this is, however, unavoidable for two reasons. In the first place, 
Professor Mudgewood was even more secretive than usual about this matter, 
and the knowledge I gleaned was sketchy and disconnected; while in the 
second place, I was myself so much part of the phenomena during one 
stage of the proceedings, that I was quite unable to make observations with 
any degree of accuracy. 
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The Professor had been away for a week. He had given na explana- 
tion when he departed, but on his return he was quite voluble for a few 
minutes. 

“T have rented a house, Delaney,” he exclaimed as soon as he entered 
his laboratory. 

“Rented a house! ” I repeated in amazement. 

“ Tut, tut,” my good woman—don’t echo my words in that silly way,” 
he said, frowning irritably, at which I felt very wroth indeed. Echo his 
words! He echoed his own words every few minutes, and to speak to me, 
a Doctor of Science of London University, in this manner—well—I had to 
keep my temper, but it was difficult. 

“ ] have rented house,” he said again; then repeated very thoughtfully, 
“4 house.” 

“ What for? ” I asked, in even tones. 

“‘ For experimental purposes, Delaney. I rather think it will be safer 
than carrying them on in the laboratory.” 

“ Are you going to live in this new house—or only transfer your 
laboratories there? ” I queried, very much astonished. 

“* Neither—certainly not—most certainly not. But one set of experi- 
ments which I am about to undertake is rather prob- 
lematical. I cannot foresee the results as clearly as 
usual, and having in my mind one or two previous 
incidents, I have determined that the work shall be 
done in the country, so that there shall be no danger 
to my valuable apparatus and to neighbouring property. 
I don’t anticipate danger, but one can never tell—one 
can never tell.” 

“ Mav I ask,” I said, “ what the nature of the 
Pty ie a experiment is? ” oad as 
that silly way !” He looked at me rather suspiciously. His kind 
little eyes grew furtive behind his glasses, and the smile disappeared from 
his beaming countenance. 

“ Er—dear me » He paused, and rubbed his glasses vigorously 
on his large red handkerchief. Then he continued, scarcely above a whisper, 
“ You will understand the matter is quite confidential—quite.” 

I nodded. He might have known that I was not in the habit of 
discussing his affairs. 

“Tt is a question of the force of attraction. You yourself suggested 
it to me when I discovered Magnetos.” | 

“ What force of attraction do you mean? ” I asked. 

“ There is only one—I feel sure there is only one,” he replied slowly, 
nodding his head as if to convince himself. ‘“ That one consists of the 
circular currents in the ultimate element—the ‘ Ether,’ as men call it.” 

I shrugged my shoulders—he had not enlightened me much. He saw 
the movement, and seemed rather pained. 

“ Dear me,” he exclaimed, “ you should not do that—you should 
not do that. The matter is very simple—I refer to gravity and 
cohesion.” 
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“ But they are quite different forces,’ I replied, puzzled. “ Why, 
it has been proved that f 

He interrupted me impatiently. ‘“ They are the same—absolutely 
the same. Il forces are the same, but they may be expressed in different 
terms. If you wait a few months you will see—you will see.” 

I had to rest content with this, for no more would the Professor say. 
He appeared to have thought that he had already said too much, and for 
several days did not recur to the subject. A week afterwards, however, 
he abruptly informed me during breakfast that he wished me to accompany 
him to Waltham Downs, where his new house was situated, to go into the 
question of ways and means with him. 

[ sat in the corner of the first-class compartment opposite to the 
Professor. We were the sole occupants of the carriage, and to my delight 






















































































WE WERE THE SOLE OCCUPANTS OF THE CARRIAGE. 


he suddenly referred once again to the subject, beginning exactly where he 
left off a week previously. This was very characteristic of the Professor. 

“T said there was one force in nature. I made a mistake—there are 
two.” 

“ They are? ” I queried. 

“ The etheric force—gravity, cohesion, and the rest, and life. Life 
is distinctly a separate force.” 

“ Why do you call life a separate force? ” I asked. 

He looked up at me as though much surprised. 

“ Dear me,” he remarked, placing his glasses on the end of his nose 
and tilting his chin up that he might survey me better. ‘“ Dear me— 
really—I should have thought » He paused, then went on, “I say 
life is a different force, because it is totally unconnected, so far as I can see, 
with any other force. Thus, a man lives: he can, by will power, ordain 
that a certain force shall move his arm; by will power he changes a physical 
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force from one term into another. The man dies. The chemical and 
physical properties of his body are for a few moments the same as before. 
No loss of heat, or electricity, or weight, or any other measurable property 
has taken place, but something has gone—the something which enabled 
him to control his forces—the force of life.” 

_  “ But is that a force? ” I questioned; “ or is it a property quite distinct 
from a force? ” 

lor answer the Professor asked another question. 

“The locomotive with steam up does not start itself. What starts 
it? What enables the great force of steam pressure to be changed into 
motion? ” 

“ A man,” I replied, “ who moves a lever.” 

“Quite so—quite so. An external force, sniall indeed, is needed. 
Nevertheless, a force sufficient to move the lever. Without it the engine 
would be a dead body. So it is with us. Will power, life—that is needed 
before the forces of the body can be put in motion, before organisms can 

grow. Will power may be merely an expres- 
sion of the force of life, as heat is an expres- 
sion of the force of gravity. Is the matter 
clear? ” 

It was not quite clear, but the Professor 
did not wait for me to reply. He went 
straight on with his theme. j 


“ Apart from life there is only one force, 

a force which I firmly believe will be found 

to consist in circular currents in the etheric 

atoms, which may indeed be nothing more 

than circular currents themselves. Where 

do all our forces come from? Electricity, for 

In this condition he remained till we reached instance. We trace it to the dynamo; thence 


Waltham Downs. 


back to the pressure of steam in a boiler; 
thence to inert lumps of coal; thence to primeval forests; thence to growth 
generated by the sun’s rays; thence to the sun; thence to a nebulous body 
of gas, or to the concurrence of several cold bodies and their consequent 
fusing; thence to motion, thence to—what? Gravity causing the motion, 
or, further still, to the forces in the ether which form atoms, which bind 
molecules, which coalesce, which are cohesive, and which gravitate to one 
another. One force! Only one! ” 

He had said these things almost in one breath; but, nevertheless, his line 
of triumphant argument was quite clear, albeit it reminded me rather of a 
fact which I learned in my early days, that Nun begat Joshua, und so weiter. 

He ceased as abruptly as he had commenced, settled himself com- 
fortably in his corner, spread his large red handkerchief over his chubby 
little face, and went to sleep. In this condition he remained till we reached 
Waltham Downs. 

The village is a small one, and we walked through the main street to 
reach the Professor’s house, which lay about half a mile beyond the village. 
The house stood back from the road about a hundred yards, and was 
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approached by a fine avenue of elms. A large shed of corrugated iron was 
erected some thirty yards from the road, just off the avenue.’ This, the 
Professor explained, was his store-room for gravity! He did not wish to 
jeopardise the house itself, but merely intended to carry on accessory 
experiments in it. He explained that in view of previous accidents it was 
as well to be on the safe side. 

It was a large shed, perhaps thirty-five feet long by twenty feet broad, 
and it was well lighted by means of half a dozen windows. 

As we walked up the avenue, I stepped on to the turf at the side, and 
up to the shed to take a cursory glance through one of the windows. 

“Some of your apparatus has already arrived, then,” I exclaimed. 
“ There is a large machine in the corner, which looks as if it were intended 
for the liquefaction of gases.” 

“ Quite right—quite right,” replied the Professor, as he stepped to 
my side and looked in also. 

“ What are those large tanks? ” I asked. 

The Professor smiled. 

“Can you not recognise a Dewar’s vessel when you see one? ” he 
cried. “Surely you can see that the glass is double? ” 

“ Yes,” I replied; “but they are so large. I did 
not know that a vacuum vessel of such size could be 
made.” 

“Tt can, if one pays for it,” was the grim rejoinder. 

We turned away and passed up towards the house. 

The Professor let himself in with the key, and I found 

that he had already furnished two bedrooms and a sitting- 

room, and had had pas and water laid on in what had «1 suppose you haven't a 
evidently been the billard room once, but which was now = '"™"*" he added. 

to become the laboratory. We went through the house, from the upper 
windows of which a magnificent view was obtained. Behind lay the rolling 
downs with their gorse and heather. In front, at the end of the avenue, 
came the road, which wound its way to London twenty miles distant. Across 
the road were four semi-detached villas, only one of which was yet occupied, 
and beyond these again lay well-wooded fields and pasture lands. No other 
houses were in sight. 

I did not take much notice of this at the time, for I was wondering 
what the liquid air apparatus was for—and those Dewar vessels—what part 
did these things play in matters of gravity? For a long time I forebore 
from asking questions, lest the Professor should turn on me with the remark 
that the whole matter “ was so simple.” At last I ventured to ask, and 
my surmise was justified. He sighed wearily, and responded : 

“Tt is very simple, Delaney—quite simple. However, since the pin- 
point which you term a brain is not sufficiently educated to deductive 
reasoning, I will try and elucidate the matter for you.” 

The patronising way in which he spoke was almost more than I could 
stand. But I knew that allowance must be made for a great man; therefore, 
though I muttered something more expressive beneath my breath, I merely 
replied “ Thank you ” in somewhat chilly tones. 
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The Professor did not seem disturbed. He scratched his head, wiped 
his face with his red handkerchief; then stroking his chin thought- 
fully, turned and gazed through the window, and addressed the scenery 
outside. 

“* As we take heat from any substance, the molecular vibrations become 
less, and if we could reach the absolute temperature of minus two hundred 
and seventy-three degrees centigrade, these vibrations would cease alto- 
rether.” 

“ What would happen then? ” I interjected, interested. 

“ What happens if you put a weight on to a glass marble, and gradually 
increase the weight? ” he asked by way of reply. 

I considered a moment. It was always well to consider carefully before 
answering the Professor. 

“ First of all, the glass would be compressed and become more solid 
in its character. Finally, it would be smashed into a thousand fragments.” 

“ Exactly, exactly,” was the response. “ Only at the absolute zero 
I believe, matter would disintegrate altogether. The disturbance in the 
forces of the ether, which constitute what we call matter, would be remedied, 
and what we call matter would be disseminated into its primordial particles. 
Indeed, I regard heat as being a symptom rather than 
a disease. When we say that heat is passing through 
a hot body to a cold, it would be more correct, I believe, 
to say that force—cohesive force—is flowing from the 
cold body to the hot, and that the apparent equalisation 
of temperature is merely a symptom of equalisation of 
cohesive force. It will be quite clear to you that cold 
bodies possess more of this force than hot ones; that is 
why they are more solid, and occupy less space. If we 
then place a body under such conditions that we notice 
heat loss in it, we have placed it under such conditions that it is drawing 
this force from surrounding bodies until it reaches a point at which it is 
fully charged. At this point we notice no further possibility of lowering 
the temperature, and I believe that the state of unstable equilibrium would 
cause the disintegration of the body. We can never reach the absolute 
zero; but I have devised a storage battery, which, kept as near that tem- 
perature as possible, is capable of storing a vast quantity of gravity or 
cohesive force at a high potential.” 

“ Now I come to the first matter which will disappoint some scientists 
In view of subsequent events, the Professor bound me with an oath of 
permanent secrecy; therefore I am not going to tell you how the Professor 
produced or, rather, collected his force. Suffice to say that it was accom- 
plished by a process of induction, and that he used a “ Gravity Induction 
Machine.” The chief constituents of his storage batteries were glass plates 
and sheets of bitumen, and, instead of wires, he used “ conductors ” of 
glass surrounded by bitumen. The storage batteries in the shed were 
connected by means of such conductors with the laboratory, and here his 
first real tests were carried out. 

We had cooled down our batteries, which were made up in the large 


** A little chloroform.” 
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Dewar’s vessels, or, 
rather, according to 
the Professor’s 
view, we had 
charged them to a 
high degree with 
cohesive force. We 
were about to store 
a very small quan- 
tity of “ induced ” 
gravity in our cells, 
taken by means of 
a conductor from 
some object in the 
laboratory, and now 
we were to find out 
what, if anything, 
there was in the 
Professor’s mathe- 
matics, for the 
whole matter had 
been arrived at 
through abstruse 
calculations of the 
Professor in the first 
instance. 

We stood be- 
fore the bench in 
the improvised la- 
boratory. Upon it 
rested a glass slab STROKING HIS CHIN THOUGHTFULLY HE ADDRESSED 
embedded in pitch. THE SCENERY OUTSIDE. 

Above there was 

suspended ‘a movable glass rod coated with the same material. Through 
the open window came the scent of the gorse and heather, and the droning 
of bees—no, it was the hum of the induction machine in the shed! 

The Professor removed his glasses, wiped them, and replaced them. 
Then he rubbed his hands together in schoolboy glee. 

“ Now, Delaney! ” he cried. 

He picked up a cube of wood, some five inches square, and placed it 
on the glass slab. Then he drew down the glass rod until it touched the 
top of the wooden block. 

There was no visible change at first; but the Professor poked the wood 
with his finger. It was soft—like putty! 

The Professor quivered with excitement. 

“ We're drawing it out—drawing it out! ” he cried. 

“ What? ” I asked. 

* The cohesive force. The wood has less cohesion now—look.” 
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_ Again he poked it. This time his finger went right into it. The 
curious part was that the wood seemed quite dry, and in that sense unlike 
putty, and it did not adhere to the finger. I tried it myself: it was more 
like poking a block of soft powder than anything else—only there was no 
powder. It was a most curious sensation. 

_ Suddenly the wood seemed to be getting flatter, yet not broader nor 
‘onger. It appeared to be sinking through the plate! 

“What is happening? ” I cried. 

“ Look—look! ” shouted the Professor in a frenzy of excitement. 
“ The bottom part of the wood has lost all cohesion—where it touches the 
plate! The particles have separated; the molecules—the very atoms have 
disintegrated! ” 

Slowly, before our eyes, the piece of wood settled down and disap- 
peared—just as a pat of butter settles down on a hot frying-pan! But 
there was no melting, and no remains; only the bare glass! 

“It is astounding,” I said, scarcely able to believe my eyes. “ Think 
what this means, applied to surgery, for instance! The removal of malig- 
nant tumours; the cure of ad 
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“Tut, tut!” the little man _ interrupted, 
frowning. “ The chief thing is that it proves my 
mathematical calculations to have been strictly 
logical. The whole sylogism is correct. As for 


surgery—we shall see. Perhaps—perhaps not-— 
perhaps not.” He removed his glasses, and with 
some irritability tapped the top of his head with 
them. He never seemed to appreciate my sug- 

estions. I feel sure that I could have earned a 
fortune for him with this discovery, like I did with 
one or two of his others, only he seemed to value 
— ae that at—well, to tell the truth, at its proper value, 

“I tell "ee the soles iv me boots 1 suppose—nil! To him the truth was every- 

cision thing, the personal result nothing. 

“ There is another matter I wish to test,” the Professor said, after 
pausing a moment. “I feel sure my idea—the two forces, you know— 
hum—well » He rubbed his nose thoughtfully. “I suppose you 
haven’t a mouse? ” he added, half hopefully, half apologetically. 

I could not subdue a laugh. “ Really, Professor, you should have 
discovered by now that I am not perfect. -I do mot happen to possess a 
mouse; but if you could wait till to-morrow I might set a trap—two traps— 
and possibly ag 

“ Yes, yes, by all means. Of course—very silly of me. What is the 
price of a trap? Will you go and buy one or two now? Not expensive 
ones, you know—not expensive ones. Don’t spend more than, say, ten 
shillings.” 

The Professor had no more idea of the price of household commodi- 
ties than a child of two. However, I got the traps, and in the morning 
was favoured with a fine specimen of the rodentia, which I handed to the 


Professor. 
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He placed it, in the trap, on the glass slab, and poked the little animal 
from time to time. It was unchanged, quite unchanged. After a time 
the trap got “ soft,” and the little animal, none the worse for its experience, 
jumped through the bars and sped lightly away. The trap disappeared. 

Again the Professor rubbed his hands. “ Life is a force: a living 
organism is so controlled that it cannot part with its cohesion. It is bound 
by strong fetters, a force which outmarshals gravity. Now, if the mouse 
were dead—Delaney! ” 

“ Professor? ” 

“ Dear me, I am absorbed in my other thoughts.” He apologised. 
“ Catch another mouse, and wring its neck, or do whatever is usual in such 
cases.” 

“ A little chloroform,” I suggested. 

“ Yes, yes—certainly, chloroform.” 

The next day we experimented on the dead mouse. It “ melted ” 
down and disappeared in the same way as the block of wood had done. 

“ This is very good—very good,” said the Professor. “ But I am 
anxious to try things on a larger scale. I hardly think we ought to do this 
work in the house. We will transfer our bench to 
the shed, I think—yes, that will be best—be best.” 

So two or three days later we were to be found 
at work in the shed. 

The Professor’s idea was to store a considerable 
quantity of gravity in his cells, and then to charge 
various bodies with it, and experiment in a variety 
of ways. Unfortunately, he never completed his 
experiments—they were altogether too expensive. 

We laid three conductors from the shed to points 
about forty yards distant from it; two of them ex- 
tended towards the road on either side of the avenue, and one lay in the 
direction of the house. The object of this distribution was to take gravity 
from widely separated sources, so as not to disturb any fixed thing in the 
shed, lest it should be unpleasantly affected. 

It was about nine o’clock in the morning when we set the apparatus 
to work, and at twelve o’clock we “knocked off ” to take a little 
lunch, which we enjoyed beneath a large elm tree in the grounds. 

A confused murmur of voices attracted my attention. 

“There seem to be a good many people in the road over there,” I 
remarked, pointing to a spot some thirty yards to the right of our entrance 

ates. 

“ The Professor looked up. “I dare say—lI dare say,” he replied, 
without much interest; “ villagers going home to dinner.” 

But the villagers did not appear to be going home. ‘The shouting 
continued, and I heard one man cry out, “I tell ’ee it’s acid in the road. 
The soles iv me boots ’ave gone, too! ” 

This sounded interesting, and I jumped up and, running down to the 
gate, looked along the road. 

A dozen men were stamping about, perplexed and angry. They were 


I gave myself up for lost. 
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ankle deep in the road, and at each step they seemed to break through a 
hard layer or crust into some soft substance underneath. I wondered! 
With a cry of “ Professor,” I ran along just inside the hedge, but ere 
I reached the point opposite to where the men were “ wading,” my own 
feet began to sink in. It was like walking on butter, only it was dry and 
did ‘not stick. The earth and turf*/ooked solid enough, but my feet sank 
through, until at last 1 was walking with the earth up to my knees. 
Curiously enough, it did not impede my progress; it was much easier to 
walk through the earth than to wade through water of equal depth. 1 
guessed at once what had happened. The end of the gravity conductor 
was buried close to this spot. 
In two minutes the Professor joined me. Hopping on tip-toe, as 
though his subconscious mind feared lest he should get wet. 
“ Dear me—most gratifying—most gratifying! ” he exclaimed, with 
a beaming countenance. 
“The poor men outside hardly find it so,” I remarked drily. 
“ Apparently they stood too long, and the soles of their boots became soft, 
and disappeared. Cohesion seems to be at a 
discount here! ” 

The Professor chuckled, and looked at 
me. “ Lift up your own feet,” he cried. 
“ One at a time, of course—one at a time! ” 

I did so: the soles were bare. 

I whistled. “ By jove, Professor, you’ll 
kill those men,” I cried, and prepared myself 
to beat a hasty retreat. 

But he held up his hand warningly. 

Sh “You forget—it has no effect on living 
He ran—ran as he had never runtefore. organisms. It will be all right when we 
reverse the current. The road will become hard again, unless—unless——” 
The throbbing of a motor-car interrupted him. The owner of the 
car, seeing the men “ wading” in the road, dismounted in order to 
prospect. 
“T think we can get through,” he cried to the chauffeur. “ But go 
slow. It’s queer—devilish queer! ” he added. 
The car went forward at the rate of about a mile an hour; but a cry 
from the owner brought it to a standstill in the midst of the watching group. 
“ Tve lost my boots,” he said. ‘ What devil’s game is this? Look 
at the bally road—it’s a bed of salt with the crust knocked off! Here— 
Pll get in and be off. This stuff will probably burn my feet. Lord knows 
what’s happened, or what these beggars are up to,” he added, pointing to 
the staring yokels. “ Probably the County Council has some new road- 
perfecting scheme on—usual expensive experiments.” 
He reached the car, and was just lifting a bare foot towards the step. 
“Bang! »” 
“ There’s a bally tyre burst—and in the middle of this mud, too! 
Here, quick—get out the jack and put the spare rim on! ” 
Alas for the jack! Ere it was under the rear of the car another tyre 
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went off with a loud explosion, and in quick succession the remaining two 


followed suit. 
“Of all the... .!...!...! ...!” I leave the adjectives the 


owner of the car used to be filled i in by the imagination. 

He resolved to ride out of the “ mire ” without tyres, and went to 
search for the jack. But it was no longer there. 

“It’s a blessed quicksand! ” he exclaimed, and mounted the car. It 
refused to budge, and was obviously settling down into the earth before 
our eyes. The axles of the wheels were just disappearing. 

“Ts it really sinking into the ground? ” I asked. 

“No, no,” the Professor replied, shaking his head. ‘“ The bottoms 
of the wheels have gone—the whole of it will go. It’s too late to stop it.” 

So it proved. 

Like the flat piece of ic e. 

wood in the labora- (aaa 
tory, it settled down 
and disappeared, 
while the owner, 
thinking that it was 
merely sinking, set 
off at full speed for 
the village to obtain 
assistance for the 
recovery of a car 
which was ceasing 
to exist. 

We walked 
back to the shed. 

“ Shan’t you 
turn that force off 
now?” I asked. 
“ Surely this sort of 
thing will bring 
trouble undeser- 
vedly on many 
people? ” 

“Not yet. The 
car would have been 
all right if the fool 
had driven straight 
on. No—I will 
have a little more— 
just a little more. It 
would be a pity to 
stop now we have 
got so far. We will | 
let it run all through WE ‘‘ KNOCKED OFF ’’ TO TAKE A LITTLE LUNCH WHICH WE 
the night, and turn ENJOYED—UNDER A LARGE TREE. 
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it off at eight in the morning. No, no—I must have a little more.” He 
shrugged his shoulders impatiently and entered the shed. 

That night we retired to rest in the house with the distant hum of 
the machine droning in our ears. I had my misgivings, for during the 
morning it had only been working at low pressure. To-night it was set 
at © full speed ahead ”! 

I awoke about seven o’clock in the morning with an unpleasant con- 
viction that something was the matter. I could still hear the merry hum- 
ming from the shed, and I sprang from my bed in some trepidation. 

The floor seemed to slope queerly. I ran to the window—my room 
was in the front of the house—and looked out. Between myself and the 
houses on the opposite side of the road was a great circular pit with sloping 
sides. On an island mountain in the centre stood the shed. The avenue 
was gone—the grass—the shrubs! Part of the road had disappeared. 
Nothing but yellow clay remained in these parts. Evidently, after becom- 
ing soft, the matter had disintegrated entirely! 

I did not stop to see more. Hastily I ran to the Professor’s room 
and informed him what had occurred. Besides, the sloping floor made me 
surmise that the pit was extending to the house. I rushed back, and 
hurriedly threw on my clothes, the Professor meanwhile doing the same. 
Then together we descended the stairs. ‘They seemed shorter than before 
—and the hall! 

“ The foundations of the house have gone—and three feet of the 
walls! ” exclaimed the Professor. ‘ Look there!” He pointed to the 
hall door. Only about four feet of it remained; we should have to stoop 
to get through. ‘The handle was just above the floor! The floor—it was 
clay! The rest had gone, and the ceiling was close to our heads. 

Somehow we got the door open, and we began to run down the sides 
of the pit, towards the shed. 

“ T have forgotten the shed key! ” exclaimed the Professor, and turned 
back again. 

“Don’t go back! ” I shouted. ‘“ Come here—quick—run! ” 

He ran—ran as he had never run before, with his little legs twinkling 
and flickering down the pit side and up the hill upon which stood the shed. 
The house was falling. Slowly it heaved over; then, with a crash, rolled 
pell-mell into the pit. 

“ A close shave! ” exclaimed the Professor; “a close shave! That 
reminds me—I have not shaved this morning. Dear me—dear me! ” 

Was ever a man so callous of external happenings? 

He was panting with the exertion, but mechanically he took his glasses 
from his pocket, polished them carefully on his red handkerchief, and, 
placing them upon his nose, calmly surveyed the scene of devastation. 

Then he went up to one of the windows of the shed and looked 
through. 

“ Tut, tut! ” he exclaimed in tones of annoyance. ‘“ One of the cells 
has cracked, and the conductor is broken. We must break in and stop 
that oil engine at once; we shall have that cell short-circuiting and discharg- 
ing concentrated gravity. It will break the others up. Dear me, how very 
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annoying—how very annoying! There may be polarisation, too! ” 

He continued his inspection through the window, but I dashed to the 
door, and, the lock being flimsy, soon found myself inside the shed. 

I had not moved three steps inside, however, before I was dashed ta 
the ground, and as I fell I heard a crash of splitting glass. An enormous 
weight seemed to press me down, to stifle me and hold me. Gravity was 
being discharged! 

In five seconds this passed away—the circuit was broken again, or 
polarisation had ceased. I know not which. Anyway, the current was 
reversed. 

I sat up and looked around me in a dazed way. Outside lay the 
Professor, gasping. 

“ Come outside. If that happens again the shed wil] fall in 

I was about to do as he told me when it did happen again. Down 
to the ground I went with a thud; and the clay became solid round my 
hand, so that I could not move it! I gave myself up for lost, when to 
my relief the pressure was once more relaxed and the clay grew soft. I 
withdrew my hand, and scrambled out of the hut. The Professor, too, 
was rising to his feet. 

“ How very unpleasant! ” he gasped. There was a crash of glass. 
“ Another cell gone!” he groaned. “How very unpleasant—most 
unpleas Sus 

“Ugh! ” I grunted as I fell again with crushing weight upon the 


1» 


ground. One of the Professor’s arms was across my leg. It might have 
weighed a couple of hundredweight, and it caused an enormous bruise. 
This time we did not get up, and for fully ten minutes we were 
alternately drawn ruthlessly to earth by an overwhelming gravity, and then 
mercifully released and allowed to breathe. 
Meanwhile we caught glimpses of what was happening where the four 
houses had stood. I say had stood. 
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Only the upper storey existed now. They had not fallen over, but 
had sunk to earth evenly, and the terrified inhabitants of the one occupied 
house were running hither in all states of semi-attire. The terminals of 
one unbroken conductor were near this spot, and consequently they were 
suffering from the fact that gravity was still being drawn from the ground 
where they were. The effect of this was that as ever and anon they were 
pulled to earth obediently, and lay there for a moment after the pull had 
ceased, they were lying in the exact spot where their clothes would begin 
to disintegrate. 

The consequence may be imagined. 

These happenings came to an abrupt close. There was another violent 
earth-pull. The shed crashed to the ground. A momentary shock as 
though a thousand tons were upon us. Then all was over. 

We rose to our feet. Several people were lying 
on the ground by the roofs of the houses—all that 
was left! 

“ It’s a good thing that the sub-soil is clay about 
here,” remarked the Professor. 

“ Why?” I queried, rather astounded at the 
remark. 

“ Because the normal cohesion is restored, and 
those people with hands and feet and knees and other 
portions of their anatomy in the earth, would have 
to be freed with hammer and chisel if it were stone! 


i y As it is they will be alright, and I shall send them 


a y : 
We resumed our weary way tothe full compensation—anonymously, of course.” 


veaeanioes His nose was bleeding; so was mine. His 
glasses were gone—broken. He was black and blue upon face and hands— 
and no doubt elsewhere as well. 

“ What are you going to tell people—what is the explanation to be? ” 
I queried as we scrambled towards the road. 

“ Nothing. We are victims of an earthquake—like the rest.” He 
smiled grimly. “ Now for a hat, a bath, a meal, and—a shave.” He 
paused and sighed: “ A shave.” 

We walked towards the village. 

“Tt might have been really serious,” he said thoughtfully. “ As it 
is, it is merely expensive—very expensive.” 

“ Serious? ” I echoed. “I call it serious.” 

“No, no, Delaney. Hardly serious—only expensive.” 

. Well, » | answered, falling in with his manner, and trying to forget 
my swollen features and aching limbs, “ at any rate, you will agree that it 
is a matter of much gravity.” 

He stopped abruptly on the dusty road and looked at me severely. 

* As a rule, I deplore puns—I deplore them.” Then he chuckled, 
* But this one really has a point—er—to be paradoxical—a broad point.” 

We resumed our weary way to the nearest inn. 


[Next month, a most extraordinary experiment, “ The Biological Burglar.”] 





A COSMOPOLITE IN A CAFE 


By O. Henry 


T midnight the café was crowded. By some chance 
the little table at which I sat had escaped the eye of 
incomers, and two vacant chairs at it extended their 
arms with venal hospitality to the influx of patrons. 

And then a cosmopolite sat in one of them, and 
I was glad, for I held a theory that since Adam no 
true citizen of the world has existed. We hear of 
them, and we see foreign labels on much luggage, 
but we find travellers instead of cosmopolites. 

I invoke your consideration of the scene—the marble-topped tables, 
the range of leather-upholstered wall seats, the gay company, the ladies 
dressed in demi-state toilets, speaking in an exquisite visible chorus of taste, 
economy, opulence or art; the sedulous and largess-loving gargons, the 
music wisely catering to all with its raids upon the composers; the mélange 
of talk and laughter—and, if you will, the Wiirzburger in the tall glass 
cones that bend to your lips as a ripe cherry sways on its branch to the beak 
of a robber jay. I was told by a sculptor from Mauch Chunk that the 
scene was truly Parisian. 

My cosmopolite was named E. Rushmore Coglan, and he will be heard 
from next summer at Coney Island. He is to establish a new “ attraction ” 
there, he informed me, offering kingly diversion. And then his conversa- 
tion rang along parallels of latitude and longitude. He took the great, 
round world in his hand, so to speak, familiarly, contemptuously, and it 
seemed no larger than the seed of a Maraschino cherry in a table d’héte 
grape fruit. He spoke disrespectfully of the Equator, he skipped from 
continent to continent, he derided the zones, he mopped up the high seas 
with his napkin. With a wave of his hand he would speak of a certain 
bazaar in Hyderabad. Whiff! He would have you on skis in Lapland. 
Zip! Now you rode the breakers with the Kanakas at Kealaikahiki. 
Presto! He dragged you through an Arkansas post-oak swamp, let you 
dry for a moment on the alkali plains of his Idaho ranch, then whirled you 
into the society of Viennese archdukes. Anon he would be telling you of 
a cold he acquired in a Chicago lake breeze and how old Escamila cured 
it in Buenos Ayres with a hot infusion of that chuchula weed. You would 
have addressed a leter to “ E. Rushmore Coglan, Esq., the Earth, Solar 
System, the Universe,” and have mailed it, feeling confident that it would 
be delivered to him. 

I was sure that I had found at last the one true cosmopolite since 
Adam, and I listened to his world-wide discourse fearful lest I should 
discover in it the local note of the mere globe-trotter. But his opinions 
never fluttered or drooped; he was as impartial to cities, countries .and 
continents as the winds or gravitation. 
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And as E. Rushmore Coglan prattled of this little planet 1 thought with 
glee of a great almost-cosmopolite who wrote for the whole world and 
dedicated himself to Bombay. In a poem he has to say that there is pride 
and rivalry between the cities of the earth, and that “ the men that breed 
from them, they traffic up and down, but cling to their cities’ hem as a child 
to the mother’s gown.” And whenever they walk “ by roaring streets 
unknown,” they remember their native city “ most faithful, foolish, fond; 
making her mere-breathed name their bond upon their bond.” And my 
glee was roused because I had caught Mr. Kipling napping. Here I had 
found a man not made from dust; one who had no narrow boasts of birth- 
place or country; one who, if he bragged at all, would brag of his whole 
round globe against the Martians and the inhabitants of the Moon. 

Expression on these subjects was precipitated from E. Rushmore Coglan 
by the third corner to our table. While Coglan was describing to me the 
topography along the Siberian Railway, the orchestra glided into a medley. 
The concluding air was “ Dixie,” and as the exhilarating notes tumbled 
forth they were almost overpowered by a great clapping of hands from 
almost every table. 

It is worth a paragraph to say that this remarkable scene can be wit- 
nessed every evening in numerous cafés in the City of New York. Tons 
of brew have been consumed over theories to account for it. Some have 
conjectured hastily that all Southerners in town hie themselves to cafés at 
nightfall. This applause of the “ rebel ” air in a Northern city does puzzle 
a little; but it is not insolvable. The war with Spain, many years’ generous 
mint and watermelon crops, a few long-shot winners at the New Orleans 
race-track, and the brilliant banquets given by the Indiana and Kansas 
citizens who compose the North Carolina Society have made the South 
rather a “ fad” in Manhattan. Your manicure will lisp softly that your 
left forefinger reminds her so much of a gentleman’s in Richmond, Va. 
Oh, certainly; but many a lady has to work now—the war, you know. 

When “ Dixie ” was being played a dark-haired young man sprang 
up from somewhere with a Mosby guerilla yell and waved frantically his 
soft-brimmed hat. Then he strayed through the smoke, dropped into the 
vacant chair at our table, and pulled out cigarettes. 

The evening was at the period when reserve is thawed. One of us 
mentioned three Wiirzburgers to the waiter; the dark-haired young man 
acknowledged his inclusion in the order by a smile and a nod. I hastened 
to ask him a question, because I wanted to try out a theory I had. 

“ Would you mind telling me,” I began, “ whether you are from ;” 

The fist of E. Rushmore Coglan banged the table, and I was jarred 
into silence. 

“ Excuse me,” said he, “ but that’s a question I never like to hear 
asked. - What does it matter where a man is from? Is it fair to judge a 
man by his post-office address? Why, I’ve seen Kentuckians who hated 
whisky, Virginians who weren’t descended from Pocahontas, Indianians who 
hadn’t written a novel, Mexicans who didn’t wear velvet trousers with silver 
dollars sewed along the seams, funny Englishmen, spendthrift Yankees, 
cold-blooded Southerners, narrow-minded Westerners, and New Yorkers 
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who were too busy to stop for an hour on the street to watch a one-armed 
grocer’s clerk do up cranberries in paper bags. Let a man be a man, and 
don’t handicap him with the label of any section.” 

“ Pardon me,” I said, “ but my curiosity was not altogether an idle 
one. I know the South, and when the band plays ‘ Dixie’ I like to observe. 
I have formed the belief that the man who applauds that air with special 
violence and ostensible sectional loyalty is invariably a native of either 
Secaucus, N.J., or the district between Murray Hill Lyceum and the Harlem 
River, this city. I was about to put my opinion to the test by inquiring 
of this gentleman when you interrupted me with your own—larger theory, 
I must confess.” 

And now the dark-haired young man spoke to me, and it became 
evident that his mind also moved along its own set of grooves. 

“ T should like to be a periwinkle,” said he mysteriously, “ on the top 
of a valley, and sing too-ralloo-ralloo.” 

This was clearly too obscure, so I turned again to Coglan. 

“ T’ve been around the world twelve times,” said he. “I know an 
Esquimaux in Upernavik who sends to Cincinnati for his neckties, and I 
saw a goatherder in Uruguay who won a prize in a Battle Creek breakfast food 
puzzle competition. I pay rent on a room in Cairo, Egypt, and another in 
Yokohama all the year around. [ve got slippers waiting for me in a tea- 
house in Shanghai, and I don’t have to tell em how to cook my eggs in 
Rio Janeiro or Seattle. It’s a mighty little old world. What’s the use 
of bragging about being from the North, or the South, or the old manor 
house in the dale, or Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, or Pike’s Peak, or Fairfax 
County, Va., or Hooligan’s Flats, or any place? It!l be a better world 
when we quit being fools about some mildewed town or ten acres of swamp 
land just because we happened to be born there.” 

“You seem to be a genuine cosmopolite,” I said admiringly. “ But 
it also seems that you would decry patriotism.” 

“ A relic of the Stone Age,” declared Coglan warmly. “ We are all 
brothers—Chinamen, Englishmen, Zulus, Patagonians, and the people in 
the bend of the Kaw River. Some day all this petty pride in one’s city 
or State or section or country will be wiped out, and we’ll all be citizens of 
the world, as we ought to be.” 

“‘ But while you are wandering in foreign lands,” I persisted, “ do not 
your thoughts revert to some spot—some dear and foes 

“ Nary a spot,” interrupted E. R. Coglan flippantly. “ The terrestrial, 
globular, planetary hunk of matter, slightly flattened at the poles, and known 
as the Earth, is my abode. [I’ve met a good many object-bound citizens 
of this country abroad. I’ve seen men from Chicago sit in a gondola in 
Venice on a moonlight night and brag about their drainage canal. [ve 
seen a Southerner, on being introduced to the King of England, hand that 
monarch, without batting his eyes, the information that his grand-aunt on 
his mother’s side was related by marriage to the Perkinses, of Charleston. 
I knew a New Yorker who was kidnapped for ransom by some Afghanistan 
bandits. His people sent over the money, and he came back to Kabul 
with the agent. ‘ Afghanistan? ? the natives said to him through an inter- 
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preter. ‘ Well, not so slow, do you think?’ ‘Oh, I don’t know,’ says 
he, and he begins to tell them about a cab driver at Sixth Avenue and 
Broadway. ‘Those ideas don’t suit me. I’m not tied down to anything 
that isn’t 8,000 miles in diameter. Just put me down as E. Rushmore 
Coglan, citizen of the terrestrial sphere.” 

My cosmopolite made a large adieu and left me, for he thought he 
saw someone through the chatter and smoke whom he knew. So I was left 
with the would-be periwinkle, who was reduced to Wiirzburger without 
further ability to voice his aspirations to perch, melodious, upon the summit 
of a valley. 

I sat reflecting upon my evident cosmopolite, and wondering how the 
poet had managed to miss him. He was my discovery, and I believed in 
him. How was it? “ The men that breed from them they traffic up and 
down, but cling to their cities’ hem as a child to the mother’s gown.” 

Not so E. Rushmore Coglan. With the whole world for his 

My meditations were interrupted by a tremendous noise and conflict 
in another part of the café. I saw above the heads of the seated patrons 
E. Rushmore Coglan and a stranger to me engaged in terrific battle. They 
fought between the tables like Titans, and glasses crashed, and men caught 
their hats up and were knocked down, and a brunette screamed, and a 
blonde began to sing “ Teasing.” 

My cosmopolite was sustaining the pride and reputation of the Earth 
when the waiters closed in on both combatants with their famous flying 
wedge formation, and bore them outside, still resisting. 

I called McCarthy, one of the French gargons, and asked him the cause 
of the conflict. 

“ The man with the red tie ” (that was my cosmopolite), said he, “ got 
hot on account of things said about the bum sidewalks and water supply of 
the place he come from by the other guy.” 

“Why,” said I bewildered, “ that man is a citizen of the world—a 
cosmopolite. He id 

“ Originally from Mattawamkeag, Maine, he said,” continued 
McCarthy, “ and he wouldn’t stand for no knockin’ the place.” 
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>] VEN punctual people have sometimes to run for their 
| morning train, and if all cooks felt discouraged when 
the results of their efforts were apparently unap- 
preciated, the forenoon would frequently be a dull 
time in their lives. 

This un-fed rush to the station is, however, not 
always successful, and there are times, in the ex- 
perience of most, when the train is missed. 

When there is a long delay, the consequence is 
that irritation mingles with disappointment, and the news in the morning’s 
paper doesn’t seem to interest. 

Those in subordinate positions in town have momentary pictures of 
being “ hauled over the coals,” and as they walk up and down the platform, 
they live through all sorts of unpleasant incidents in the day that lies before 
them. 

There are many who know how very real all this can be. 

Well, it’s always as well to remember, as the old Scotswoman—whom 
a railway accident had deprived of both legs and one arm—cheerfully. said, 
while she waved her remaining limb: “ It micht hae been waur ”; and, 

















Waikiki Bay.—The small specr seen in the water 
at the right hand corner is a “‘ surfer.” 


possibly, when next the reader finds that the train has gone, some small 
comfort may be found in thinking of the story which is here narrated. 

It all happened on a beautiful morning in June. 

The sun was shining brightly; the air was made fresh by a delightful 
breeze which blew right in from the open sea; and all around Nature seemed 
bent on compelling admiration of her bounteous and alluring charms. 

Away over the seas, where the wind blows free and strong, some little 
islands raise their heads from the expanse of blue, and call to the wanderer 
to rest awhile amidst their green. 

It is long ago now; but in the days when the history of these isles was 
in the making, some three thousand men were hurled over the precipice of 
Nunanu Pali to the plains below. 

To-day, all is calm, and free, and beautiful. 

In the long voyage across the Pacific, it is indeed a happy day when, 
on looking over the ship’s side the traveller espies the islands of Hawaii. 
The mail-boat doesn’t stay long, however, and if he would see something 
of the great beauty of the luxuriant vegetation here, the visitor must needs 
be busy, after stepping ashore at Honolulu. 

It is for this reason that the custom prevails in these modern days of 
sending messages by wireless telegraphy, when still many miles out at sea, 
to engage motor-cars to be in readiness on the steamer’s arrival. 

As the great liner moves quietly into the harbour, diving boys swim 
out to tempt the generous—or curious—to throw coins into the clear water. 

It is a curiously-shaped harbour, and the quays, instead of running 
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round the edge, as is customary, jut out into the water at right angles to the 
crescent-shaped shore, giving the harbour the appearance of three-fourths 
of a cart-wheel from which the centre ends of the spokes have been broken 


off. 


Away beyond the military encampment on the bare flat land near the 
harbour-mouth, the white breakers may be seen rolling in to the sandy beach 
at Waikiki Bay. 

Many eyes are turned in that direction, for there is reputed to be the 
finest sea-bathing in the world. 

People from Sydney hold that nothing can compare with theirs, and, 
no doubt, other places have claims to similar distinction; but at any rate, 
for the present, all are eager to be away there, amongst Waikiki’s waves. 

On the wharf there is a motley crowd watching the enormous liner 
draw in, and, amongst them, perhaps the most interesting are the little 
Japanese children with their wooden shoes, playing round the legs of dark- 
skinned, cow-boy looking fellows, whose clean-cut features seem to indicate 
that their native-land lies eastward across the sea. 

On stepping ashore with my camera, an official of the Customs House 
touches me on the arm and says: “ What’s that you’ve got there? ” 

“* A camera,” I answer, wondering if he expected it to be a bomb. 

“« Well,” he persists, “ where was it made? ” 

“ In England,” I tell him; wishing that he would hurry up and let me 
on my way. 

“ Foreign manufactures,” he drawls, “ guess you'll have to pay dooty 


on it!” 
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The Corner of the Jetty. 
The ‘‘ Chigo Maru ’”’ is seen in the left hand corner. 


“ Why, I’m only to be ashore a few hours,” I exclaim in surprise. 

“ Doesn’t matter for that,” he responds, with the air of one who holds 
the world in his sway, “if you took it ashore for one minute, it ’ud be 
liable to dooty just same.” 

Seeing that argument is useless, I stand waiting for his decision. 

“ }}] let you take it,” he eventually condescends to say, quite evidently 
intending to convey the impression that I owe everything to his personal 
magnanimity ! 

Having arranged with three friends to take a motor-car for the morning, 
we are soon speeding along the hilly roads, with their many sharp turnings, 
and continual views. 

Beautiful bungalows lie in their leafy retreats; while bare-legged, 
healthy-looking girls run boisterously about over perfect lawns, and from 
the wide-open windows come peals of hearty laughter. 

How open and free it all is! Here is all the beauty of the tropics, 
combined with one of the most health-giving climates in the world. After 
a circuitous run past openings, where the deep blue of the sea shews between 
the green hills, and contrasts with the yellows of the sugar-cane patches, we 
pull up at Kapiolani Park, near the world-famous Aquarium. 

In the glass-fronted tanks here are some of the most wonderful fish 
imaginable. 

Some of them are so small, and of such exquisite colourings, that it 
almost seems as if some lady’s beautiful brooches have jumped off their pins 
and taken to life! 
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In truth, however, the most artistic and lovely brooch would pale beside 
these wondrous creatures—and they spend their lives away in the deeps— 
unseen ! 

It is-hard to leave such a place; but time is flying, so we turn steamer- 
wards again, and, just for a passing glimpse of the bay, stop at the Moana 
Hotel and ascend to the roof. 

From here we can see the bright-blue sea spreading away peacefully 
to the horizon, while in the bay, just below, long white-crested breakers are 
heading for the shore. 

The red tiles on the roofs of the lower buildings, set, as they are, amidst 
the greenest of foliage, stand out against the sea in a colour-picture of 
harmonious contrasts. 

While thus enchanted, I catch sight of a “ surfer” away along the 
shore, and, telling my companions that I will come on later, I go down to 
the bathing house, and am soon running along the beach in eager anticipa- 
tion of the new sport. 

“ Surfing ” is sometimes done in little boats; but the more usual way 
here is for bathers to take a flat board—(about six feet long and a foot or so 
broad)—and go away out in the shallow water, then, when they are far 
enough out, they wait for a good “ curler,” as the breakers are called, to 
come along. 

Just as the great crester is towering above him, the swimmer makes a 
spring on to the board, and if the jump has been well timed he will be carried 
on the top of the wave, away to the shore, and half way up the sand! 

It’s just grand! 

Well, I soon arrive at the point where the youth is enjoying his morn- 
ing’s pleasure, and shouting over to him, I ask if he will let me try the sport 
with his board. 

He is very friendly, and explains to me the way to go about it, so for 
the next half hour or so I am tumbling off upside-down and having a fine 
time—when all of a sudden I remember that my steamer is to sail at twelve 
o'clock ! 

Hurriedly thanking my friendly surfer, I run back to the bathing house, 
and after a rapid change rush up to the road, where the tram-cars pass to the 
town—about three miles away. 

It is fifteen minutes to twelve! 

And, of course, there are no trams in sight! 

Walking along the road disconsolately, I suddenly hear a great whiz- 
zing noise behind me, and with my heart full of new hope I turn round— 
but it is only a motor-car. 

Minutes seem like hours just now! 

I strain my ears to hear the least sound from the far corner whence the 
trams come—but all is quiet. 

At last there is a distant rumbling, and as I watch the corner, I almost 
shout—for here comes a tram! 

Jumping on to it, I breathlessly ask the conductor: “ How long do you 
take to get to the town? I want to catch the “ Chizo Maru.” 

“ What time does she sail? ” he drawls. 
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“At twelve 
o’clock,” I say appre- 
hensively. 

He pulls out his 
watch rather slowly, 
and, without even 
looking round, says: 
“ You'll just miss it by 
two minutes! ” 

It doesn’t seem 
to matter in the least 
to this stolid-looking 
man whether I am 
stranded or not! 

He seems to me 
to be the most cold- 
hearted creature I have 
ever seen. My bag- 
gage and all my money 
are on board _ the 
steamer ! 

I know no one 
here! 

Being a mail-boat 
she is sure to start 
almost to the minute! 

The space between the My brain is whiz- 

= and the jetty zing round — what 

“is shall Ido? Go to the 

British Consul and 

: ask him to wire home 

for money? But the next steamer with a vacant berth may not come for 
three weeks! 

It’s terrible! 

Of course, there are constant stops to pick up and let down passengers, 
and the minutes are just flying away! 

Why did I go surfing? Why didn’t I go back with the others in the 
motor ? 

What a fool I’ve been! 

Just as I am wondering what sort of a man the British Consul is, and 
what he’ll be able to do for me, the car stops. 

The conductor turns to me and says languidly: “ Are you going by 
that steamer, or only to see someone off ? ” 

“‘ Going by it,” I almost yell at him. 

“ Well, you’d better step down here and telephone for an automobile 
to meet you on ‘Car 39” at the corner of King Street—that’s your only 
chance. If you get that motor, you may just make it.” 

Surprised—almost as much by the fact that this man was really thinking 
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about me after all, as by the possibility of even yet being in time—I jump 
down and rush into the small store at the road-side. 

Finding the telephone-book rather confusing, and longing to get the 
message through as soon as possible, I ask the girl to telephone urgently, 
and as she says with a smile, “ You’re quite welcome,” my heart seems to 
warm up again towards all humanity. 

Up on the car again, which the conductor has kept waiting specially 
for me, and now I am feeling that perhaps Pll be in time. 

With thoughts which are rather a jumble of apprehension and hope, 
I sit wondering where King Street is, and if the motor will be there. 

Again the conductor is speaking to me. “ Here’s an automobile with 
only one man in it,” he says, pointing away behind, “ if you ask him he may 
take you along,” and, stopping the tram for me to alight, he waves his 
hand to the passing motorist. 

Shouting my thanks to the mystifying conductor (who had apparently 
been looking out of the back of his head for the possibility of a likely motor 
coming), I jump down and run forward with entreaties to the motorist, who 
by this time is slowing down to see what is the matter. 

I hurriedly explain my position to the man, and he tells me to get in. 

“* What time does she sail? ” he shouts as he pulls the lever, and we 
bound forward. 

“ At twelve o’clock,” I yell back; while the wind rushing past us seems 
to make both speech and hearing impossible. 

“ What’s the time now? ” is his next question, as we tear round into 
the straight stretch of road before us, and, feeling almost afraid to let him 
know we have so short a time, I answer, “ Seven minutes to twelve.” 

He gives no evidence of any feeling of confidence, or foreknowledge 
of failure, which may be passing through his mind; but sits square in his 
seat, and concentrates his whole attention on driving his car. 

In and out of the traffic we go; round corners and past great loaded 
waggons—shaving some by what seems like an inch. 

When a cart gets in the way, the man yells with an earnestness that he 
could not exceed if it were himself who was to catch the steamer, and when, 
at the last corner, two trams are passing on a loop line, and several carts are 
waiting at the side until the way shall be clear, the motorist is just writhing 
with indignation. 

There is just space, and in we go and squeeze through, and so round 
the corner, and on to the wooden logs of the jetty. 

It is a sharp turn to the side—where, I can see with joy, the steamer 
still is—and ahead of us is the water; but—although some idlers are stil! 
looking down at the spot where, last night, a large motor went over into the 
harbour and pinned its seven occupants under it in the mud—we go heed- 
lessly and furiously round. 

The steamer’s sides stand up above us like a great warehouse, and, a: 
the car stops, the men are making ready to hoist the gangway. 

With my hand in my pocket, hesitatingly—as I am not sure whether 
the man is the owner of the car or a chauffeur—I ask him what I may give 
to show my gratitude. 
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“1 don’t want anything at all,” he replies, “ I’d rather just do it as a 
favour.” 

And so with a genuinely warm hand-shake, I pay my helper “ farewell,” 
and jump in the now-moving gangway. 

The shrill whistle is blowing, and the s; ace between the steamer and 
the jetty widens, as we move out to sea. 

It’s only a quarter of an hour since I left the bathing beach, where, as 
I look along the shore, I can see the white breakers still rolling in placidly; 
but what a fifteen minutes it has been! 

People tell us that when a man is drowning his mind is busy; but I 
!:now that the prospect of being stranded on an island in Mid-Pacific, with 
no money and no friends, was quite enough to make my brain buzz! 

I ooking back on it all, I cannot help feeling that it was a forcible con- 
demnation of the all-too-common practice of judging people by outward 
appearances. 

The tram-conductor seemed the most indifferent man in the world; 
but in reality he was thoughtful, and, if undemonstrative, he was none the 
less kind. 

The motorist had vouchsafed no opinion as to whether the steamer 
could be reached in time or not, and even when he saw me safely along-side, 
he didn’t even smile! 

He must have known what I owed to him; he must have seen my 
gratitude in my eyes; but he showed no sign of the consciousness of having 
done anything at all. 

Truly one must go deeper than outward appearances. 
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And yet, some little sign of encouragement—some hopeful word to 
show that at the least something would be tried—how cheering it would 
have been! ; 

The girl in the way-side store who had telephoned the message a hurry- 
ing stranger asked, hadn’t perhaps done so much as these other two helpers; 
but her smiling assurance—“ You’re quite welcome ”—had given me hope. 

And, after all, how dependent we all are, at times, on a little word of 
cheer. 

Well—you who have read these lines—perhaps you won’t worry too 
much, if on some busy morning you see the tail-end of your disappearing 
train. 


SHOWING THAT ONE SHOULD NOT JUMP 
TO CONCLUSIONS 


A quiet, bashful sort of a young fellow was making a call upon his 
fiancée one evening, when her father came into the room with his watch in 
his hand. It was about 9-30 o’clock. At the moment the young man was 
standing on a chair straightening a picture over the piano. The girl had 
asked him to fix it. As he turned, the old gentleman, a gruff, stout fellow, 
said: 

“ Young man, do you know what time it is? 

The bashful youth got off the chair nervously. “ Yes, sir,” he replied, 
“J was just going.” 

He went into the hall without any delay, and took his hat and coat. 
The. girl’s father followed him. As the caller reached for the door-knob, 


” 


“ Yes, sir,” was the youth’s reply. “ Good night!” And he left 
without waiting to put his coat on. 

After the door had closed the old gentleman turned to the girl. 

“ Lily,” he asked, “ will you tell me the time; my watch has run down.” 
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E was one of those queer little people who are always 
middle-aged. At least one sees them every day, 
perhaps for many years, and they never change with 
the world. They roll in the stream of life, and it 
wears their edges down as if they were pebbles; but 
to the very end they are pebbles still, smaller pebbles, 
but the same. I used to see him every day at a little 
table at York’s, in Oxford Street. York’s is the place 
where the plat du jour costs sevenpence, and minor 

courses less. A good dinner costs one-and-a-penny, a penny more if you 

are a generous man. Why the little fellow went there every day instead 
of to the Ritz I cannot tell, but I went there because in those days I was 
trying to sell verse. 

There he sat then, with his colourless hair, which tended to be thin 
without doing anything so definite as to suggest that he might become bald, 
his pinched little face, and finally his spectacles, which imparted mystery to 
the apology of his every look. He was always soberly dressed; not once 
did I see him smart or Bohemian or doggy, or anything but between every- 
thing. I should never have noticed him, I think, if he had not one dominant 
characteristic, a characteristic which simply dwarfed him as noses—those 
noses known as “ blobs ”—dwarf certain faces. His nose did nothing so 
decisive. His personality emerged, thanks to a single thing: an interest, 
no, an overpowering passion for newspapers. 

He would come in at seven o’clock with anything between ten and 
twenty newspapers under his diminutive arm, newspapers of all colours, 
catholic in their views, nondescript in their objects, dailies, weeklies, even 
“eviews, those reviews which look down upon Fleet Street from the wutherin’ 
eights of country cottages. He would stack them in an impressive pile 
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on the left of his plate, at the corner 
of the table, establish it with care, 
scrutinise the bill (why, I cannot tell, 
for it never altered), and then, when 
something smoked savoury before 
him, take the first victim from the top 
of the pile. I cannot say that he read 
with the fervour that drives some of 
us to absorb our penny daily, from 
“ Registered at the Post Office as a 
Newspaper ” to the printer’s name. 
He was a skimmer. I could see his 
toneless glance acquire, as he read, the 
expression of a sharp pointer; then it 
grew sharper still: he was a hound in 
tull cry. And sometimes, behind the 
spectacles, I could see a glow. He 
had found something, the something 
he wanted. And quick as the hand 
of Tom Tiddler, his little fingers 
would deftly blue pencil a fruitful 
spot. 
I often wondered what he was 
looking for. Employment? Hardly, 
a man cannot exist for years on such 
a search. A wife, perhaps? Poor 
little man, a thing without a past, 
could it hope for a future? And then 
he sometimes found something. It 
could not be that hopes so frequently 
revived always proved futile. As he 
could not be a press-cutting agency 
(for there is something almost actor- 
managerial about such prosperity), I 
put him down as a collector of facts, 
of those little facts that nobody cares 
about. I was wrong, and one night HE WOULD COME IN AT SEVEN O'CLOCK 
I found it out. WITH ANYTHING BETWEEN TEN AND 
I realised it almost with a shock. TWENTY NEWSPAPERS. 
The familiar little figure, now for 
me almost a part of York’s, as much as its lino, its thick glass, and my 
favourite handmaid, was watching me. Actually its eyes had wandered 
from its newspaper, the Pink ?Un or the Globe, I could not see very well. 
It made me uncomfortable, this steady gaze, for it grew in intensity, it 
flamed up behind the spectacles. After a minute I saw the little hands 
shake, drop the newspaper, almost automatically take up another paper, but 
the direction of the gaze did not alter. And then I realised that the little 
man was not looking at me, did not see me: his eyes were hungrily fixed 
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on the newspaper I was reading myself. I had propped it up against the 
cruet, and was reading again and again some of my little verses, most neat, 
I think, an “ Oriental Rhapsody.” I had never been nearer the East than 
Earl’s Court, but there they were, in the Hongkong Daily Mail. The 
Hongkong Daily Mail! I realised the situation in a flash. The maniac 
had never seen it before, and now every fibre in him was drawn taut with 
desire. I wondered whether he would suddenly jump up and tear the 
treasure from my hands, but his look had become gentle now, almost wistful. 
Poor little man, who was I to tantalise him? I got up awkwardly and went 
over to his table. 

“ Would you like to look at this? ” I mumbled. 

He seized it greedily, without even a word of thanks. Not for a 
second did it occur to him that I might be making fun of him. I watched 
while he gloated, shifted my feet uncertainly, and returned to my table. 
Within a quarter of an hour I had finished my dinner, but the little man 
had not raised his thinly hair-crowned head. I got up, and, in doing so, 
accidentally upset my chair. The little man looked up sharply; I felt com- 
pelled to go to him. 

“ Oh,” he said vaguely, “thanks. I ought to have thanked you.” 

“It’s nothing,” I said; “ you’re welcome.” 

“ [ve got what I want,” he said. 

I saw that he had blue-pencilled the announcement of the death of 
Sir Egerton Mander, Governor of Polymala. 

“Yes?” I said. “Dm glad.” I was, for the relief of satisfaction 
shone from his eyes. 

“It was very kind of you,” he said, suddenly getting up. 

Curiously enough, we went out together, and found ourselves walking 
side by side in the street. 

“ You’ll be wondering what I wanted,” he said suddenly. 

“ Well, honestly, I am wondering,” I replied. 

For the space of a second he looked at me suspiciously, like a miser 
fearing for his store. 

“ Fact is,” he said with an effort, “ I’m looking for deaths.” 

“What do you do with them?” I asked lightly of the ghoulish 
seeker. 

“‘] write obituary notices. You see, when people die, that’s the time 
people want to hear about them.” 

Oh, ghastly prophet! 

“I follow everybody’s lives,” he said proudly, a little colour creeping 
into his cheeks. “ Kings, footballers, actors, politicians, company promoters 
—everybody! ” 

He was warming to the subject now. 

“T follow all they do, births, education, marriages, first teeth, books, 
motor records, first reviews, last words. I put it all down, sir, all. My 
files . . . you should see my files! Then, one day they die . . . and 
that’s the time for me.” 

Shark! 

“T tell you, sir,” he went on enthusiastically, with flashing spectacles, 
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“ there isn’t a paper in England can do without me. Did you know that 
Sir Egerton Mander was a Smith’s Prizeman? ” 

“TI can’t say I did,” I replied quite honestly. 

“ T did,” he said triumphantly. “ You see, that’s where I come in. 
He was Smith’s Prizeman in ’72. I was just waiting. In an hour or so 
his biography ’Il be cyclostyled and sent off everywhere. Interesting work.” 

“T should say so; remunerative, I suppose? ” 

The little face fell. 

“ Well, hardly,” he said. ‘“ You see, these people, they live well, 
have good doctors. Of course, there’s motors now.” 

“ Flying,” I suggested. 


“ Well, not much at present. One has to wait.” 


. WOULD SCRUTINISE THE BILL (WHY, I CANNOT TELL, 
FOR IT NEVER ALTERED).”’ 


“T suppose you follow everybody, poets too,” I said, with a sudden 
humorous impulse. 

“ Oh, yes, Pve got lots of poets. One of them is eighty.” 

“ Have you got Rupert Deloraine on your list? ” 

“ You, sir?” he said, with unexpected sharpness. ‘“ Excuse my 
guessing. Well, no, I can’t say I have.” 

These things are discouraging, you know. 

“ But,” he said kindly, “ you’re a young man. You never know. 
Now, if you’d like to give me a little sketch of your career . . .” 

I did. It is just as well to be prepared. 
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IN SIX PARTS = iy V2 W7, eeesixare? 
S &.R .BRenrwely 


&] IKE many another good old institution, the “Fauna” 
=| of London is not what it used to be. Still, it is by 
no means on the wane, and in spite of the dismal 
prophesies of some of our- modern writers, it is 
doubtful whether we shall ever reach that stage of 
esthetic “ Utopia” when the sole surviving cab 
horse shall be exhibited in the London Zoo, or the 
last of the civic pigeons find a resting place beneath 
a roof of pie-crust. 


For although (happily) we have long since given up bull-baiting, 
whipping the blind bear, and other equally humanising pastimes, and though 
London ’prentices no longer celebrate Shrove Tuesday with cock-fighting, 
or the more peaceful citizens hold cattle-markets and horse-races in the public 
ways; yet does London still possess a distinctive fauna of its own, not to 
be confounded with that of any other city in the world. 


It may be urged that there are sparrows—and cheeky sparrows—or 
even worn-out horses in many other towns, but as for their enjoying the 
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slightest affinities with the genuine London articles, we scorn the base 
insinuation. 


Even when treating of London animals in so slight or fragmentary a 
manner as these papers propose to give, some plan of classification is neces- 
sary, and so, it being always easier to descend than to mount upwards, we , 
shall—with the reader’s kind permission—start our investigations on the 
roof, and, reviewing the various “ citizens ” according to the geographical 
“zones ” in which we find them, descend in easy stages to the street. 


So far as we have yet been able to ascertain, there are no animals peculiar 
to, or living exclusively upon, the desert of roofs that crowns the house-tops 
of this great and grimy city; but there are a surprisingly large number that 
spend (as we have learnt from sad experience) a very considerable portion 
of their time there. King and chief of these offenders, as the reader will 
have guessed, the perky sparrow claims our polite attention. 


Who does not know something of the rascal’s household affairs? 
Who has not seen the naked babies falling from the nest, to break their 
little necks upon the area flags; or seen the brazen householder himself 
tearing upholstery for his nest from the rug that aired upon the lawn? A 
dreadful little bird, who sometimes falls into the cistern, and then, travelling 
down the pipe till he reaches the rear parts of the scullery tap, makes known 
his presence with such malodorous persistence that, all disinfectants being 
signally defeated in the unequal contest, the plumber is summoned to 
remove him. 


Like his betters, the sparrow has a chameleon power of taking upon 
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besides, they are onion-scented to a bird. 
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himself the complexion of the neighbourhood in which he lives. There is 
a draggled cabbage-leaf air about the sparrows that frequent Covent Garden; 


Their neighbours in St. Martin’s 


Lane have a swaggering, turf-loafer manner, whilst those that are hangers-on 
of cab ranks and livery stables are “ horsey ” to the tips of their tail feathers. 
Pimlico sparrows affect an air of stodgy respectability; Billingsgate ditto 
are even more fishy than the very fish themselves; they that dwell in Petti- 
coat Lane and round about seem to be perpetually recovering from the 


THE GENIUS OF FLEET STREET. 


(Rear view in a 
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moult, dressed, in fact, in second- 
hand feathers; and the Houndsditch 
“* spadgers ” are scarcely ever sober. 
No bird but a sparrow could pos- 
sibly stand such a life of rush, or 
attain such a shocking degree of 
avian debauchery. Take, for in- 
stance, the ordinary working or, 
perhaps, loafing day of a typical 
Hammersmith Broadway sparrow. 

“ Rise at five—cold tub in 
puddle—fight for a breakfast out- 
side coffee stall—loaf round cab 
rank for ten minutes—and off to 
the Zoo. 

“ Arrive at Zoo at 6-15.— 
Enter elephant house via ventilator 
—doze on horn of big rhinoceros. 
g-10 snatch hasty lunch from par- 
rot’s dish of bread and nuts, dessert 
of cabbage and sugar in the West- 
ern Aviary—dust bath, brush up 
and doze. 10 o’clock to 12-465 
FIGHT. Another dust bath, 
brush up—spend half an hour on 
camel’s back hunting for grass 
seeds. 1-37 drop in on raven at 
Tower of London and _ discuss 
second reading of the ‘ Plumage 
Bill, ” which brings him (the spar- 
row) to about half-past two, when 
he rushes off in a violent hurry in 
order to be in time for the opening 
of a Cage Bird show at the Crystal 
Palace, where he spends a pleasant 
hour or two in sampling choice bird 
seeds from the various stalls. 

Only the sparrow could openly 
defy the London cats, or know the 
“run ” of such a maze of chimney 
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pots, for, like Sam Weller, this grimy little ball of grey and brown has a 
knowledge of London both “ a and peculiar.” So we say—in spite 
of sparrow clubs aid brick traps—Long may he wave!! and bring up many 
a family as ribald and disreputable as himself, to peck the mortar from 
between the bricks, and choke the gutter with the retuse from his snug but 
sadly unhygienic dwelling. 

A striking contrast to the sparrow is that other dweller upon the 
house- tops—the stately city pigeon. A bird that carries himself upon his 
plump, pink-stockinged legs with a conscious dignity that clearly shows the 
pride he takes in his high connections with the civic dignitaries. Does he 
not enter the very Guild Hall itself—in the form of pie? We feel directly 
we see him that such a dignified and gentlemanly bird has well ‘deserved to 
have the freedom of the city bestowed 
upon him (the sparrow took it long ago), 
and so it comes about that he is a 
favourite with one and all, disliked by 
none, and rarely is it that a check is put 
upon his numbers. 

It is a wonderful thing—the pigeon 
population of London; that countless 
host of softly cooing, proudly-strutting 
birds that walk the streets wherever they 
are clear of traffic, promenades the 
squares and pavements (what Londoner 
has not watched the Guild Hall pigeons 
at lunch time?), utterly unmoved by 

warehouse boys and prowling cats, eating 
with Spartan-like contentment the 
coarsest grain that trickles from the cab 
hack’s nose-bag, and making their homes 
among the carvings and more sheltered 
niches of our public buildings. Equally 
at home ensconced within the stony 
leafage of some stately column, or be- 
neath the shelter of some departed 
statesman’s robe. 

No description of the “ Natural 
history of the chimney pots ” (the chim- 
ney pots whose twirling cowls resemble 
sitting cats) would be complete without 
some mention of those sagacious friends 
of man who inaugurate the midnight 
entertainments known as “ Cat Con- 
certs.” So we will just mention them— 
and that is all. For cats are a painful 
subject with the present scribe. 

How was the roof of our conser- « HE STOOD ON THE ROOF AT MIDNIGHT.”’ 
vatory smashed? With a _boot-tree (With profuse apologies.) 
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hurled at the Misses Wat- 
son’s “ Tom.” 

Who stole the swect- 
breads from our pantry? 
The left-hand neighbour’s 
“ Flossie.” What monster, 
tempting us to throw a pair 
of shears at him (of course 
we missed) as he ran along 
the wall at the bottom of 
our garden, fell headlong, 
and in falling smashed our 
finest sunflowers and a score 
of flower-pots? Who 
“angled” the gold fish 
from the aquarium in our 
greenhouse? Who walked 
across the newly painted 
garden seat, and, leaving 
the impression of their feet 
upon the sticky paint, im- 
parted to its shining surface 
a hideous rash resembling 
smallpox? Who raised the 
earthworks in the centre of 
the dahlia bed? Who 

THE TURF. trampled on the calceo- 

larias? Who is it that 

disturbs our rest from 11-15 “ till daylight doth appear”? And yet— 

AND YET—to-day, in a nominally civilized country, thousands of stout- 

hearted but weak-minded people actually sweli with indignation at the bare 
suggestion of levying taxation on my neighbour’s “ pets.” 

It is this sort of thing that makes one hunger for the advent of Mr. 
H. G. Wells’s catless and Utopian London. 

Not far from Bear Alley (reminder of the old bear-baiting days), we 
saw some time ago, high up upon a warehouse roof, a runaway parrot being 
“ guyed ” by a knot of rowdy little sparrows, for the sparrow, in common 
with the gutter-snipe, is wholly unable to 
refrain from shouting opprobrious names in 
the wake of any well-dressed foreigner. 

Much more might be said concerning . 
the “ Roofland Bird Society ” of London. X 
Of the natty little martin who rears his big- =—~7 
mouthed babies amongst the rafters of the ~ / 
mews; and of the kingh kite, that noble bird LZ —— 
who, now the rarest oF vidas to England, \ = 
was once a common scavenger of our streets, 
and in Henry the Eighth’s reign was one of A big, bold, burly, blustering blue-bottle 




































the great sights and curiosities of London. 

However, unlikelier things than kites or parrots 
have lived in company with London chimney pots, 
as all will own who recollect the bees that made such 
creditable honey on the smut-encumbered roof-flat 
of a London newspaper office. 

On the leads of Covent Garden, clearly visible 
from the mart below, and reached by a corkscrew 
flight of positively suicidal patent “ non-slipping ” 
stairs, are two long glass buildings and a microscope 
office. A more delightfully entertaining spot could 
hardly be imagined, and the visitor who is fortunate 
enough may learn from the genial proprietor more 
genuinely useful information concerning the manage- 
ment of birds and’ other live stock than stacks of 
articles and books could give. 

In striking contrast are the two conservatories. 
The one inhabited by magpies, daws and parrots 
is one vast babel of bewildering discord; the 
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The Cowl and the Cat. 
(A case of praticlive mimicry. 


other, reserved for fish and reptiles, is wrapped in a profound silence, save 
for the gentle bubbling of the water jets that xrate the numerous tanks. 
All kinds of fishes, snakes, and lizards may be purchased here, and some- 
times, in the case of rare specimens whose owners are away, taken in as 
“lodgers.” Outdoor large birds, such as cranes and peacocks, stand in 
covered cages sulkily awaiting purchasers. But these conservatories are, 
and always will be, primarily known as an abode of bliss to all who take 
delight in toads, and snakes, and othér “ crawly things.” 


A WELL*DRESSED FOREIGNER. 


The spring and early summer is invariably fraught with peculiar interest to 
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THE KITES OF OLD LONDON. 


Covent Garden, when, 
apart from flowers and 
garden stuff, many 
“goods” not bar- 
gained for by pur- 
chasers or salesmen 
make their appearance 
with the fruit and 
vegetables. It would. 
be an endless task to 
enumerate all the 
“ stowaways ” that 
have come to London 
town in crates of pine- 
apples and boxes of 
bananas — grass- 
snakes, lizards, toads, 
and geckos (particu- 
larly geckos) are thus 
imported and removed 
to the aforesaid conser- 
vatories, a depository 
for so many curious 
aliens, whilst such 
dainty trifles as tree 
frogs in cases of 
Jamaica oranges, and 
locusts in the hearts of 
cauliflowers, are far 
from being rarities. 
“One bluebottle 
makes a summer,” 
says ‘ Pudden-Head 
Wilson ” in his Calan- 
dar, and how heartily 
do we wish, the 
worthy’s statement was 
literally true. Unfor- 
tunately it takes some- 
thing more like one 
million quadrillion to 
make a genuine sum- 
mer of the kind that 
we get so seldom now- 
adays. Even more om- 
nipresent than the spar- 
row and the cockroach, 


the big, bold, burly, 
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blustering blue-bottle arrives the first 
bright day in March, and lingers with 
us lovingly until the first cold snap in 
late September or October. A kind of 
swaggering, entomological “ Pistol,” 
who drinks himself drunk in three 
seconds with a quarter of a thimbleful 
of lemonade, and then hiccuping and 
reeling in his flight, blunders into the Z& 
cake dish, wallows in the jam, and calls — 

upon the leg of mutton in the larder. 

And now, before we take a final 
leave of Chimney Pot Land and 
descend into the street, let us for a , 
moment gaze across the miles of sooty The Stowaway. " 
roofs (with here and there a box of fe 
marigolds making an occasional oasis in the murky wilderness) and see a little 
of the animal life—still life, it is true, yet by no means inanimate—that, 
soaring higher than the chimneys, twirls and flutters in the form of weather- 
cocks and vanes, -upon the spires of countless halls and churches. 5 

Looking from the summit of the Monument, the Gresham Grass- 
hopper, that monstrous species of orthoptera that turns and turns upon the 
summit of the Royal Exchange, a fitting crown for the erratic movements 
of that institution, towers high above the dragon in the distance, the giant 
gold fish at either end of Billingsgate, and the host of cocks and nondescripts g 
that meet our eyes whichever way we turn. i 

Upon the parapets and window-sills we i 
find another fauna, and an even more bizarre 
one—the Fauna of Heraldry and Old Myth- 
ology. Who does not know the much- 
maligned Gryphon at Temple Bar, that won- 
drous beast at which innumerable critics, past 
and present, have hurled their choicest gems 
of sarcasm? The impossible creature that 
furnished Punch with material for such hearty q 
jokes as “ Alice in Blunderland ” and “ The 
Griffin’s Lament.” But the object of the 
critic’s scorn remains, and although he is not, 
strictly speaking, a genuine griffin, yet he 
performs the functions of one entirely to our 
satisfaction, at least, standing as he does at the 
threshold of the city, guarding the treasures 
of the richest and greatest storehouse in the 
world. 

But besides the griffin—beg pardon, 
dragon—there are the curious sea-horses sur- 
ee mounting the gates of White Hall, the beau- 

What ! Never tasted crumbs? tiful lions of the late Alfred Stevens, and that 






































































THE CITY GRIFFIN ENJOYING A ** SLUICE DOWN.”’ 


extraordinary collection of “ Unnatural History ” that grins and mouths at 
passers-by from the walls of the Natural History Museum at South Kens- 
ington. 

It has been suggested from time to time that the dragon should share 
the ovehauling and cleaning that many of our public monuments enjoy. 
Imagine it—if you can! The city dragon—the dirtiest monument in all 
London—insulted—yes, INSULTED, sir—with soap and water! One can 
almost see, in the mind’s eye, the noble creature plunging and snorting in 
the clutches of a knot of ostlers, whilst one, baser than the rest, “ sluices 
him down,” and puts the final touches with a common curry comb. 

Truly, the fauna of the chimney pots is a vast subject, a subject for a 
Linnzus or a Darwin to treat of in a dozen volumes, rather than to be 
lightly scanned in one short article; and so, having far outflown our space, 
we take the reader by the hand, and gracefully slide (via the gutter) into 
the street below, there to continue our researches on a firmer and less sooty 
basis. 

[Next month, “ The Fauna of the Doorway.”] 

















CULTURE AT BRIDGEND 


By H. E. Catpwe.t Smitru 
Illustrated by A. 8. Boyd 


I. 
HE Bridgend Dorcas ladies noticed that Mrs. Towns- 


end rushed at the missionary’s death—took it at a 
gallop, and closed the book without the usual tribute 
of a tear. 

Miss Territt wiped one eye. “A beautiful 
death.” It was her customary remark after the 
death-bed scene—or culinary orgy that finished each 
reading. The younger part of the Dorcas Society 
were, as a rule, suppressing” laughter; the elder, tears. 
Both parties were very grateful to Miss ferritt for her invariable close. 

‘Yo-day they watched Mrs. Townsend, who fumbled nervously among 
the pages of the memoirs for a printed paper. Strengthened by the feeling 
of it between her fingers, she plunged. 

“ Marion Sark is coming to live in Bridgend. She has taken ‘ The 
Gables.’ ” 

Marion Sark! The name caused mixed feelings—of delighted vague 
thrills of anticipation among the daughters, of disquietude among’ the 
mothers. No one had ever read a word of her books, yet everyone was 
prepared to swear that of course they had, or of course they had never 
dreamt of doing so. Which shows how really famous Marion Sark was. 
Meantime, with eyes fixed upon Mrs. Townsend, and with bated breath, 
they waited. Then, so to speak, the cat jumped. 

“ This,” said Mrs. Townsend, “is a—an unparalleled honour for 
Bridgend.” 

There was a faint universal gasp of relief, in which the speaker was 
forced to join. She was a commend woman, was this Squire-parson’s wife. 
For a whole day she had known this news, and had held battle withir. 
herself. She had not read any—oh, no . . . but there was a flavour that 
one caught, even in discussion. It was a flavour which, introduced into 
the cabbage salad of Bridgend society, might produce fermentation. And 
it was for her to decide, and decide before the news leaked out, as it must 
do, before she had time to read and consider. The deciding straw was the 
literary reputation that Bridgend had acquired in the eyes of neighbouring 
and rival villages. She knew that Thrittleport and Lorney scoffed at their 
Literary and Debating Society. Alternate Thursdays. What would they 
say if a famous authoress settled among the Literary Debaters and was not 
recognised? Bridgend, disliking the look of its natural face in a glass, 
scorned and despised narrowness. So the die was cast. But not a sign 
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ot this struggle appeared in Mrs. Townsend’s majestic countenance. She 
was wonderful. 

“ As it will never do for this gifted thinker to come among us and 
find herself in, so to speak, an alien country, I have procured a list of her 
books. ‘This is a case where our Literary Society stands us in good stead. 
I propose to buy the whole list out of the funds for the lending library of 
the Society.” 

“‘ And read them aloud at Dorcases, Mother? ” put in Erica Townsend 
with glee. 

‘“‘ But are they . . .? ” quavered Miss Territt, dimly seeing her occu- 
pation gone, and voicing the general mistrust. There was a short silence. 
[hen Mrs. Townsend rose to the occasion in a masterly manner. 

“ Erica, Jane, Mary Walker, Ethel and Sarah Turnbull! Take the 
sewing-machines into the morning-room, tidy them, and see that the covers 
are put on with their proper labels. Then go in to tea.” 

The fair band of maidens was a little old for the consolations of “ first 
go at the cake-plates.” Rather they hungered for the forbidden fruit of 
Marion Sark. Still, they had faith in the natural law of percolation, and 
withdrew. 

“ Isn’t that just a little early Victorian? ” whispered the doctor’s wife 
to Stella Morton. ‘ They know so much more than we do nowadays.” 

But Stella Morton was delving within herself to discover whether she 
was pleased at being included among the married women, or annoyed at 
being excluded from the girls. Her pose, that of a Woman with a Past, 
singularly difficult to keep up in a village where one’s every thought from 
babyhood was known, favoured approval, so she closed her eyes languidly 
and waited. 

“ Now,” said Mrs. Townsend ponderously, “ the time has come to 
decide whether we are to be narrow-minded or enlightened; to be like 
Thrittleport and Lorney, or to emulate the great centres of light—London, 
Paris, Florence—in welcoming Marion Sark.” 

“ Edinburgh calls her meretricious,” said Mrs. Turnbull, who had 
acquired a reputation for culture by subscribing to T.P.’s Weekly. 

“ Edinburgh would have called Stevenson meretricious if he hadn’t 
lived there,” snapped the doctor’s wife. Both ladies, suddenly conscious 
of quoting from the same article, glared; the others drank deeply of the 
wine of epigram and smacked their lips. 

“ But are they quite . . .? ” repeated Miss Territt, backed by public 
opinion. 

“ Well, no. In the opinion of Lorney and Thrittleport, and such 
places, they would not be considered . . . quite. What the opinion of 
such papers as the Atheneum and the Spectator is, you may hear by this 
publisher’s circular that I have brought you.” 

Mrs. Townsend adjusted her horn spectacles, and read. 

“ The Atheneum says: ‘ Marion Sark is one of our profoundest ethical 
a “ Chaos ” is broad, powerful, strong. It deals with primeval 
orces.’ 

“ The Manchester Guardian says: ‘ This attractively bound volume 
will be beyond the scope of the ordinary reader,’ 
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‘* ISN’T THAT JUST A LITTLE EARLY VICTORIAN? ’’ WHISPERED 
THE DOCTOR’S WIFE TO STELLA MORTON. 
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“ The Review of Reviews says: ‘ “ Chaos” is the work of a brave, 
strong, pure soul, and gives one furiously to think. It is, like the play, a 
very challenging thing.’ 

“The Saturday Review says: ‘Only the most narrow-minded and 
material of moralists can carp at Marion Sark’s work.’ 

“ The Guardian says: ‘ Without any doubt this is the foolishest and 
most harmful book published during the last twelve months.’ . . . I wonder 
why they put that in among the favourable notices?” Mrs. Townsend 
was puzzled, as probably was the Guardian reviewer. But the Dorcas 
Society departed to their homes full of high resolve to study carefully the 
“© primeval forces ” of that “ profound ethical thinker,” Marion Sark. The 
only thing that it never occurred to them to wonder was, Why was Marion 
Sark coming to live in Bridgend? 


II. 


Within three weeks Bridgend was “ translated.’ Purple volumes 
were to be found in every drawing-room; worry and dismay in every bosom. 
“‘ She says in ‘ Tares among the Corn’ that ‘a red dining-room and 
yellow drawing-room is the one idea of the hen-brained suburban wife, 
wailed Mrs. Coppen to the doctor’s wife. “And mine have just been 
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re-done those identical.colours. I could never ask her to tea. Of course, 
I’ve sent for Granger’ s man and a book of patterns at once.’ 

“ But she says in ‘ Purple Cowslips’ that patterned i -papers are 
the sign of a restless mind and the cause of half the lunacy in England,” 
objected the doctor’s wife. “ I’m having mine done plain. But what really 
worries me is where she declares ‘ no self-respecting woman could live with 
a man with mutton- -chop whiskers.” And Edgar wont shave; he says he 
would lose half his patients; that they are a sign of respectability, and so on. 
And when I told him no self-respecting woman would live with him, he 
said I could go and live in his High Street house and be—well, he said 
something he’ll be sorry for later. Besides, he says he’s—well, bothered 
if he will live in a house with royal purple walls and yellow hangings. 
Like ‘ Jane Barstone’s,? you know.” 

“Why, that would be a Separation,” cried Mrs. Coppen eagerly. 
‘‘ Remember what it says in ‘ Tares’ about it being far better to drop in 
and call on your husband now and then, nicely dressed and amiable, than 
to make his home miserable.” 

“] think you are going a little too far, my dear. Still, it would be a 
solution. You see, I want to have all the doors taken off and have velvet 
hangings, and although Edgar is always preaching fresh air to his patients, 
he can’t bear a breath himself, and threatens to wear a skull-cap. Life is 
so difficult.” 

Mrs. Townsend was called in a few days later to decide a difficulty 
for old Miss Territt. 

** You remember in ‘ Planets,’ dear Mrs. Townsend, about that clergy- 
man’s son who went to study Art in Paris, and how his taste improved sO 
much? Here is the passage I mean: ‘ His footsteps, staggering towards 
the light, had left their mark upon his walls—leaving, indeed, Arundel 
prints of his ignorant beginnings, Berliner Gesellschaft coloured prints of 
his triumphal achievement in appreciation.’ 

“It’s a little involved. . . . I think she must mean to make a joke,” 
began Mrs. Townsend. “ But you’ve taken down all your Arundel prints 
; St. Jerome in his study, St. Francis and the birds, the Siena Library, 
and all! ” 

“ Well, you see, I didn’t like to leave them up; it would seem dis- 
respectful after such an outspoken opinion,” said Miss Territt. ‘ And as 
i had to have something to take their place, I a 9 to this Berliner Gesell- 
schaft she mentions and sent a money order. I said send some of their 
newest—and look! ” She uncovered some large prints upon the table. 
They were labelled “Colour prints from the Paris Salon, 1910,” and there 
were four of them. They were very large and very coloured. One was 
called “ La Toilette.” There was a dressing-table, copiously covered, and 
a lady who was not. She wore, in fact, one carpet slipper and a string of 
pearls. In the background was a maid holding some clothes. 

Mrs. Townsend gazed. 

“| thought it dreadful at first: then I thought it was narrow-minded 
of me,” bleated Miss Territt. “Don’t you think the maid being there 
makes it all right, perhaps? ” 
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‘1 THOUGHT IT DREADFUL AT FIRST, THEN I THOUGHT IT WAS 
NARROW-MINDED OF ME.”’ 


Mrs. Townsend caught at the chaperoning maid with relief. 
“As you say, she certainly is going to dress her. The intention is 
everything, Fergus says. We must remember dear Browning : 


‘ All we have willed or dreamed or hoped of good shall exist 
On the earth the broken arcs, in the heaven a perfect round.’ 


Yes, the intention is everything, of course.” 

Mrs. Townsend was so pleased with herself and her quotation that 
the approval was reflected on the object under consideration, no uncommon 
phenomenon with her. The glow continued during the perusal of four 
Dégas ballet girls, which Miss Territt had taken for a row of chrysanthe- 
mums, a Jules Breton landscape, and a group of flat-faced, uninspired- 
looking peasants, painted apparently in mud by one Manet. 

It was decided that the pictures were to be hung after being framed 
by the village carpenter. The thought of the effect on the carpenter gave 
pause, but the village had to show a united front—carpenter and all. 

Mrs. Townsend had her own trials. She had gleaned that no non- 
smoking woman was a true companion to her husband. So she sat in the 
study and solemnly consumed one cigarette each evening while her husband 
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wrote his sermons. He complained that it distracted him because he 
couldn’t resist watching her, while Erica confided to Mollie Turnbull that 
the sight of “ mother shoving out her mouth to meet the cigarette and 
then running away trom the smoke was too funny for words.” But Mrs. 
Lownsend persisted making it a solemn rite with dignity and fortitude 
worthy of a better cause. ; 

Stella Morton, being possessed of a plastic nature, modelled herself 

upon a misunderstood beauty of uncertain age who appeared in “ Chaos.” 
She dressed entirely in what appeared to be dressing-gowns covered with 
cabalistic signs, and hinted darkly at drugs, but this was taken to be mere 
bravado. 
Trade in the village received an immense impetus, particularly as both 
Mrs. Coppen and the doctor’s wife discovered in ‘ Comets’ that the true 
sign of a superior mind was to have one’s walls distempered. The village 
greengrocer, who did whitewashing, peeled off the despised plain paper 
with care, and put it up in his own sitting-room, where it served as an 
excellent background for his cigarette photographs. The laundry certainly 
suffered, but the cabinet-maker gained, as owing to a descriptive passage 
in “ Soul-Snares,” everyone gave up using table-cloths, and had their tables 
lrench-polished. 

These are only a few instances of how the infection of Marion Sark’s 
novels spread through Bridgend. Isolated cases would have recovered more 
or less harmlessly, but this was an epidemic, fanned by the hand of authority, 
bred in the lending library of the Literary Society of Bridgend, and it 
devastated village life like a plague. Then Marion Sark came. 


III. 

It was an Alternate Thursday. The Literary and Debating Society 
of Brigend was assembled, to a woman, at the Rectory. Mrs. Townsend 
occupied the chair, and that distinguished resident of Bridgend, Marion 
Sark, was to address the gathering. Leading lights of Lorney and Thrittle- 
port had beén invited, in a spirit of pride and vainglory. This, it after- 
wards turned out, was a mistake. 

It may be as well to state at once that Marion Sark had been rather 
a disappointment to Bridgend. She was tall, dark, and quiet-looking; there 
was nothing noticeable about her except a humorous curve at her mouth- 
corners. She said very little; her house was dimly unobtrusive. Certainly 
she had entered into the life of the place, had sewn at the Dorcas, received 
and paid calls, so that all the leading residents could refer in their letters 
to “my friend, Marion Sark, the well-known novelist, who dropped in 
yesterday to tea.” But—well, she was colourless; she did not lay down 
or discuss theories, and, worst of all, she showed no sign of recognition 
when quotations from her own books were introduced into the conversation. 

That day, however, was her first appearance at the Literary and Debat- 
ing Society, who fervently hoped some more startling phase of her character 
would come to light amid its congenial surroundings. They were not 
disappointed. Her audience, with note-books and poised pencils, sat in 
an intense appreciative silence; the Brigenders with an expression of expan- 





‘* THE SHUDDER OF SURPRISE SETTLED DOWN TO AN INQUISITIVE 
SILENCE.”* 


sive satisfaction, the outsiders with one of belligerent criticism. Then 
Marion Sark spoke. 

“‘ | have been here two months,” said she, “ and next week I am going 
to leave you. I should like, at the risk of being egotistical, to tell you— 
why I came and why I am going.” 

(The shudder of surprise settled down to an inquisitive silence.) 

“ T am a workman, and I have a trade. I need materials for my trade. 
Some writers have a mission—let them air their views for those who will 
read them. But I hold that a novelist should be a mirror: he should reflect 
what he sees, draw characters, state facts, and let his readers draw their 
own conclusions. Incidentally, this flatters the self-respect of the reader. 
Now, as some of you know—too well,—I have portrayed society women, 
fools, neurotics, slum people, workers, idlers. They have stated their 
Opinions on men and matters—theirs, mind you—never mine! ” 

She looked round with a half smile on the Literary Soceity, hopelessly 
at sea. 

“ But there’s one class I’ve never drawn, never reflected—that back- 
bone of England’s greatness, the genteel—well—balanced—intensely— 
moral—middle—class—provincial.” She pronounced each adjective slowly 


and distinctly. 
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“Oh, don’t think I wanted to sneer at them—their consistency is 
admirable, their lives from the cradle to the grave a round of duty, their 
very crochet mats lovable. I wanted to meet and to love them all—real 
flannel-next-the-skin mothers, real housewives, real helpmeets. And so— 
I’m sure you’ll all sympathise with my disappointment—where do you think 
I came? Here!” Marion Sark’s voice was not quite steady. “ Now, 
it’s quite impossible to point out where I was wrong—you all can see for 
yourselves what a mistake I’ve made so much better than I can. But let 
me leave this thought with you—I know you expect me to give you some- 
thing to think over. It’s this: Be true to type. Be yourselves, and you’ll 
be loved for what you are—you’ll never be loved for what you only pretend 
to be.” She looked round at the disturbed roomful. 

“ Oh, don’t be angry. Sympathise with me a little, think of the £40 
rent in advance I had to pay—for goods not delivered. For, mind you, I 
was paying not for house room—lI have that in many a place—but for the 
good, quiet, genuine village flavour—the salt of the earth.” 

Marion Sark sat down abruptly. 

Only the presence of Thrittleport and Lorney averted a scene. As it 
was, Bridgend applauded, and suffered Marion Sark to go in peace. But 
no tablet has been put upon “ The Gables,” and her other monument—the 
revolution in Bridgend customs and morals—has crumbled away. Her 
later works are not read in Bridgend; she is pronounced “ meretricious.” 





* John, did you take the note to Mr. Jones? ” 

“ Yes, but I don’t think he can read it.” 

“ Why so, John? ” 

“ Because he is blind, sir. While I wur in the room he axed me twice 


where my hat wur, and it wur on my head all the time.” 














FLIRTATION IN A FOG 


By PELHAMETA 


Illustrated by L. M. Noble 































HAT I want,” said the lovely one, who lounged by 
the fire, munching the luscious chocolate; “ what I 
want is to make a big splash in my life’s history! ” 

“ M?yes,” remarked the other, who was busy 
repairing a lace blouse on which the laundry had 
wreaked its vengeance. 

“ Existence is such a grey old thing.” 

“ It is, in this weather.” 

She glanced through the big window that looked 

on to Hyde Park shrouded in fog. Yellow mist embroidered with soot. 

“Did you not tell me that London was a city of possibilities? ” 
demanded she of the lustrous eyes and rose-leaf complexion as she selected 
a caramel with care. 2 

*T can’t deny it.” 

“ Nothing has happened so far.” 

“‘ Give the p' ce a chance—we have only been here five days.” 

“Five days of stagnation! ” with a big sigh. 

“One concert, two theatres, a motor drive daily, three new dresses, 
and four hats,” on the fingers of her capable-looking hands she of the grey 
hair and merry eye enumerated. 

“Oh, that! ” with a dainty sniff of disdain. ‘ What I want is adven- 
ture—something vivid, enthralling—and er—er as 

“« Sensational? ” 

An emphatic nod of the beautiful head running over with sunny curls. 

“ The Violet Charlesworth example? ” 

“Oh, not a hole-and-corner affair like that,” with a scornful lift of 
the scarlet lip. ‘“ Can’t you suggest anything? ” 

“‘ How about driving the motor into the Serpentine at the hour when 
there’s a crowd about? ” 

A reproachful look and a delicate shudder accompanied the answer : 
“ You know very well my hair is not naturally curly; besides, the risk is 
too great, and who—of any consequence—would be glooming round that 
desolation of grey misery to-day? ” 

“Your want is immediate, then? Well, what do you say to a John 
Chilcote episode? ” 

“If I could be sure of colliding with the right person; it would be 
awkward if I dashed into the arms of —of. » 

“* A blasphemous coal-heaver? It would.” 

“‘T meant perhaps an ordinary man.” 

“ You prefer to select a duke, an earl, or marquis? ” 

The lovely one smiled a sweet assent, and asked, “ Where do those 
desirables chiefly congregate? ” 
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“Round musical comedy stage doors, I should say.” 

“I thought, perhaps, the House of Lords.” 

“If you think of careering round those precincts, you'll probably 
be taken for a Suffragette! ” 

A cyclone of shivers shook the slender frame. 

“ How heartless you are! ” moaned the suffering beauty, consoling 
herself with a huge cream. “ You don’t help me a bit.” 

“ Humph! ” was the only defence made. 

Pouting and crunching filled the space of silence that ensued. 

Then, abandoning the chocolate comfort, the lovely one drifted to the 
window. 

“The melancholy of London invades my soul,” she moodily announced 

“ve heard, and read, that that is the usual experience of the new 
comers. Be brave; later on you will arrive at its poetic charm.” 

The watcher at the window demurred by a delicate shrug of her 
shoulders. 

“ T wonder,” she murmured, after another pause, “ where he is now? ” 

Slight stress on the masculine personal pronoun was enough identifica- 
tion for the other. 

“ Probably having a good time with some other woman after your 
unsettling treatment of him. 

** He was so wearisomely matter-of-fact! ” 

“ He certainly had not all the airs and graces that you consider neces- 
sary to the whole art of love-making.” 

A touch of asperity was in the voice. 

“ One likes, and expects, a little romance.” 

No denial was forthcoming. 

“T’m sure the fog is growing less dense. I shall go out.” 

“Tn search of adventure? ” 

“Who knows? ” with a quick change to gaiety. ‘“ Adventures are 
to the adventurous! Anyway, I’m going out.” 

By the time she had completed a toilet to her liking it seemed as if 
the fog did intend to disperse. 

She strolled along towards Hyde Park Corner, across Constitution 
Hill, and into the Green Park, thence to Westminster. But the fog did 
not act up to its promise of lifting; instead, with an alarming suddenness, 
it grew thicker and blacker, bewildering her in the unknown streets. 

Every step she took left her more perplexed. Buildings loomed, 
pedestrians jostled, horses and vehicles startled. Everything was vague 
and gigantic, and her spirits quailed at the strangeness of it all. 

Presently she felt a rough touch on her arm, and the next moment her 
hand-bag was wrenched from her. It contained her purse. For the time 
being she was penniless, and stranded in unknown surroundings. Adven- 
tures were beginning with a sort of vengeance! She wore a few valuable 
jewels, and when next a menacing figure bore down upon her, she avoided 
it adroitly; but, in so doing, slipped off the kerb, and only escaped falling 
by wildly clutching at a stationary object that she discovered was the wheel 
of a brougham. Breathless, she waited a few seconds to recover, saw that 
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‘* THERE STOOD A TALL YOUNG MAN ON THE STEPS.’ 


the carriage was empty, and straightway turned the handle noiselessly and 
stepped in. 

“ Here’s sanctuary for a while, anyway,” she laughed to herself, “let 
what happen may.” 

What happened was that the coachman saw an opportunity of pro- 
ceeding, and took advantage of it, bearing his self-elected passenger through 
the traffic. 

“Tt’s better than dundering about on foot,” she decided. “Tl get 
somewhere in safety.” 

The somewhere eventually proved to be an imposing edifice that she 
concluded was a club-house. Strong electrics streamed across the pavements 
from the big double doors, and, well focussed by the lights, there stood a 
tall young man on the steps. Her eyes searched him, scarce believing their 
vision. She shrank back into the darkest corner with a little gasp of 
delighted surprise. With a nod and a few words to the coachman, the young 
man jumped in beside her, and off they went. 

“ Tt is really most good of you to come out in this awful weather,” he 
said. ‘ And is your throat any better? ” 

His tone was somewhat casual. 

Here was clue number one. He took her for some girl suffering from 
disarranged throat! That was considerate of fate. She need not now speak 
above a whisper. 
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“ A little,’ she replied, following up the advantage by muffling up her 
face with her stole. 

“ But do you think it wise to visit the galleries? ” 

No, she didn’t. Emphatically she told him so. 

Discovery of her identity would spoil the fun. 

“ Then shall I tell the coachman ‘ Home’? ” 

“Not yet. I’m enjoying myself.” 

Dim as the atmosphere was, she could see his polite amazement. 

“It’s all so—so thrilling and vague,’ she murmured. 

“It’s certainly vague enough,” he returned. 

The thrills he apparently was not so sure of. She thought an effort 
to induce some in him might not be amiss; so she edged a little nearer on 
the pretence of looking out of the window. Her ruse appeared to have 
the desired effect, for some sort of an emotional tremor moved him. Moved 
him, too, to take her hand and press it gently. 

“ Where shall we aim for? ” he questioned. 

“ Anywhere—anywhere out of the world! ” 

For the fraction of a minute he seemed nonplussed. 

“ Is such a direction sufficiently explicit for the coachman? ” 

“ Bother the coachman! ” 

“* No, we won’t do that. The poor man must be bothered enough by 
this pea-soup atmosphere.” 

Evidently he was, for at that moment the carriage gave a sudden lurch 
against some obstruction, and the girl was thrown almost into the young 
man’s arms. She recovered herself hastily, and with affected abstraction 
gazed out at the fog. How it loomed! half ominous, half alluring! She 
telt an expectation of the unexpected. How could he sit there dumb and 
rigid when every nerve in her body quivered at the close proximity! With 
a half laugh, and in the husky whisper she had assumed for disguise, she 
rashly offered to purchase his thoughts, though it could not be a cash 
transaction. 

“ [’m thinking you have changed—there’s something about you 
he ventured. 

“ Really? And won’t you tell me what? ” 

“ Tve always thought you so cold—so unfeeling ”—he leaned towards 
her—“ not a bit like a woman.” 

“ Dear me! what a dreadful light on my past! ” 

“ And now I have found you out! ” 

“ Oh! ” with an amused gurgle, “I hope not! ” 

“ Yes, I have,” he announced triumphantly; “ you’ve been playing a 
part all this time.” 

She doubled up in silent mirth, and wildly reconnoitred for her hand- 
kerchief in the recesses of her costume. 

“ Trying to make me believe you one of those chill, irresponsive girls 
who scorn all the warmer joys of existence, all the delightful frivolities the 
heart of youth can conceive. Of course, I knew you were a genius——” 

“Tam, I am,” she burbled. “TI have an infinite capacity for taking 


pleasure.” 


” 


























** AS THEY ENTERED THE HALLWAY BRILLIANT WITH LIGHT, 
THEY STARED AT EACH OTHER IN BLANK AMAZEMENT.’’ 


“So have I,” he cried, “ and am bold in the pursuit of it,” and he 
slipped an arm round her. 

“ There’s a dividing line between boldness and audacity.” 

“ Tm going to wipe it out.” Exultantly he drew her into his embrace 
—a long sigh became suspended in her breast. 

A policeman appeared suddenly at the window. They drew apart. 

“ Wheer was you wantin’ to go? Your coachman says he can’t make 
the galleries.” 

* Please tell him to drive to Albert Gate Mansions,” the girl directed 
imperatively. ‘“ Do you mind? ” she murmured as once more they moved 
onward. 

“ T am quite in your hands,” he laughed contentedly; “ after the illu- 
minating episode of this drive, do with me as you will! ” 

They chased a few more emotions during the time it took to reach her 


flat. 
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Then came a blinding one! 

As they entered the hallway, brilliant with light, they stared at each 
other in blank amazement. 

“ Why, I took you for »” she gasped. 

“ Good Lord—I took you for » he blurted. 


Consternation smote them dumb. 
* * * * * 








Anyway, three months later, of course, they took each other for better 
or worse. 





THE MISANTHROPE ON GENIUS 


T'o suppose that genius is an infinite capacity for taking pains is an 
error promulgated by stupid persons who work extremely hard in the hope 
that one day they will achieve success. 

Strictly speaking, genius is an emanation. It slips from you spon- 
taneously, just as a buttered ping-pong ball will if you press it gently 
between the forefinger and thumb of the right hand. 

In its scholastic manifestation, genius is vested solely in still, small 
boys, pasty of countenance and twelve of summers. Without the slightest 
effort they go at once to the top of their form, and stay there. They neither 
have to, nor do they, prepare their “ construe,” nor work out their sums. They 
just put them down on a piece of paper, as the Lily of the field might do— 
correct. They pipe out a beautiful and correct translation of their Selected 
Ovid in fluty voices; and the master, who is so unpleasant to other boys, 
smiles genially, and says it is very good. Often, he adds something about 
rhetorical promise. 

Take pains! He, the scholastic genius, never took a pain in the whole 
course of his angelic little life; and he never will. 

He will carry off all the prizes at his “ prep ” school, and then, with a 
scholarship, he will go on to one of Our Great Public Schools, and he will no 
longer be a genius. He will probably be called an “oily little toad.” Then 
after a very slight illness, brought on, of course, by overwork, he will pass 
away. He will not die. Boys of that sort never do. He will pass away. 
And they will all be very tender about it, and somebody will write a little 
poem. : 

* * * * * 
Other sorts of genius there be, of a more cheerful way; but the writing 
of this has so upset me that I cannot consider them just now. 


J. G. B. Lyncu. 














LOVE AND THE 
UNCLE 


By Rosert Ross 


Illustrated by Oswald Cuningham 





you.” 
“ Always do,” muttered his nephew half rebel- 
liously from where he sat in a low chair, elbows on 
knees, hands drooping, the very picture of dejection. 

“ Now, listen to reason,” continued the elder 
man persuasively. ‘ Here you are, my heir—not a 
millionaire, it is true, but with prospect of enough 
to keep you in more than comfort all your life. Why, man, even as you 
are, what have you to grumble about? You’re a gentleman of leisure.” 

Dick accepted this statement with an entire lack of interest, and his 
eyes wandered from his uncle’s face to the window and dwelt upon the scene 
without, where a drenched horse stood under a drooping tree in the driving 
rain. He was estimating the amount of real leisure left him by the time 
his uncle’s whims and prejudices were indulged or disposed of. 

“ Now, look here, Dick; allow me to know best. [ve brought you 
up, and here you are.” 

But Dick, his eyes fixed listlessly upon the falling rain, made no answer. 

“ Here you are,” repeated his uncle with increasing loudness and 


temper. “ Here—you a 
“ Yes, uncle, I’m here,” replied Dick, hurriedly awaking from his 


dreams. 
The red-faced, angry man took a turn or two about the room to regain 


control of his temper before speaking. 

“Very well, then,” he resumed, “ don’t contradict me any more. 
You’ve got to give up this nonsense about that girl.” 

“ Which girl? ” exclaimed Dick, taken off his guard. Then, with 
the air of one making a confession, “ There are two of them.” 

“ So there are, so there are,” repeated his uncle with great 
satisfaction. ‘ And one of them is the sweetest little girl in 
the whole world. Don’t you forget that, my lad. You keep 
her in mind, and it will all come right. Keep your mind fixed 
on her, and you’ll love her in time.” 

“Oh, I love her right enough,” said Dick, who was 
thinking of another girl altogether, and had forgotten to whom 
he was speaking. “But it’s that affair with Lucy that 
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“ Well, well, P’'ve said my say about that. You were a young fool; 
but never mind, it’s over, and [ll arrange matters with her.” 

“ Yes,” mused Dick, “ but I shouldn’t like Sylvia to know I'd actually 
proposed to a—a barmaid. Though, of course, she’s awfully sensible, and 


go 


” 





knows the world, and is very keen on me, and all that. But I shouldn’t 

His words died away on his lips, and his heart sank as he looked at 
his uncle and realised what he had said. 

“Go on, sir! Go on! ” roared the old man, suppressing his anger 
for an explosion which Dick knew now was inevitable. “ Sylvia, you said. 
And who is Sylvia? I talk of your cousin, and you answer me with 
Syl-vi-a! ” 

He repeated the name several times. He hissed it between his teeth * 
like a stage villain; then bit it in pieces and spat each syllable at his unhappy 
nephew, who trembled with fear and indignation. 

“ Answer me, sir. Who is this—but wait,” he blared, suddenly turn- 
ing to the mantelpiece and taking something therefrom. ‘ Now look at 
that.” 

Dick took the small photograph held out to him, and eyed it gloomily. 
“ There you are,” went on his uncle. “ That was taken years ago. She’s 
young there, but any fool can see what a beauty she must be by this time. 
What the devil = 

For Dick had suddenly thrust the photo back upon him and darted 
out of the room. 

A few moments later he was hurrying through the falling rain towards 
the river, where he pursued his way along a narrow path. He had often 
sauntered there of an evening, musing idly and admiring the quiet beauty 
of the spot, but now he had no eyes for pollarded willows and banks of 
reeds. He hastened forward as though racing the river, which ran swiftly 
on account of the rains. 

Twenty minutes brought him to a brick wall that barred further pro- 
gress. Beyond the wall was the house and domain of Sir Theodore Blunt, 
Bart., and on Dick’s side was a stout wooden post bearing the ominous 
sign, “ Trespassers will be prosecuted. Beware of Spring Guns.” 

“Old misery! ” muttered Dick irreverently. ‘ Who'd climb his 
bally wall, I’'d like to know? ” 

He evidently did not apply his query to himself, for with a sudden 
spring upwards he seized the post some feet up from the ground, climbed 
quickly to the top, and in a few seconds was astride the wall. A moment 
later and he leapt to earth within the guarded pre- 
cincts, with that happy disregard of spring guns and 
other dangers, which made him at once his uncle’s 
secre‘ pride, and openly avowed despair. 

Not far from the spot where Dick braved the 
perils of Sir Theodore’s grounds stood a boat house, 
built in a style supposed to be characteristic of the 
happy homes of Switzerland. Its upper storey, used 
as a summer-house, projected above the river, and 
gave shelter to the boats moored below. Lightly 
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** DON’T CONTRADICT ME.’’ 


Dick ran up the outside stair, and, forgetful of all but one thing, burst into 
the presence of Sylvia. 

It cannot be chronicled that she received her lover. with that coyness 
and reserve which Dick’s uncle still imagined to be proper to young ladies; 
nor did she presently escape flushed and trembling trom his ardent but 
respectful embrace. She took his hand, rather than gave her own, and 
dragged him towards the window seat with frank eagerness. 

“ You are a dear,” she said, “ to come so soon. Though I’ve been 
waiting a long while, too.” 

“Tm awfully sorry,” began Dick. “ But uncle-———” 

“Ssh! Never mind that now,” she interrupted, hugging him. 
“ Presently.” 

And so for a space they sat silent, while the rain hissed on the surface 
of the river, on the grass, and on the leaves of the trees. Sounds as of low 
laughter echoed from the hurrying water; then loud, sobbing noises from 
the rapid current as it slid by the boats and through the piles; and the 
pattering of the rain on the roof and sides of the chalet became a long, 
sustained sound like the faint rolling of distant drums. 

“ Now, tell me everything,” demanded Sylvia at last. 
Dick’s face fell, 
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** YOU ARE A DEAR TO COME SO SOON.”’ 


the love that filled their warm young hearts. 


as the river ran merrily by. 











“ Uncle won’t have 
it,’ said he in gloom. 
“ Won’t hear of it— 
insists upon my cousin. 
And [ve never even 
seen her.” 

“] have heard,” 
said Sylvia, with a tinge 
of jealousy in her voice, 
“that she is extremely 
good-looking, as well as 
rich.” 

“ She’s not,” cried 
Dick with startling em- 
phasis, and his mind 
reverted to the photo. 
“A gawky kid like that 
grow up good-looking! 
Rot! ” 

Sylvia could not 
help smiling at his 
vehemence, for it pleased 
her. 

“Now, you’re 
laughing at me,” he 
said, with a mock frown, 
and rose to his feet. 

“ Don’t look at me 
like that,” she retorted. 
* You’re reckoning me 
u 2? 

The sun shone out, 
the air grew warm and 
the river bright. To 
world-weary eyes, to 
eyes of disillusion, sun- 
light is but a change 
from dark; but to these 
two the sudden flashing 


of light on the wet foliage, the piping of birds that began as the rain ceased, 
and all the cheerfulness of nature, were but the natural accompaniments of 
For them the ripples reflected 
a quivering light on wall and ceiling; for them Pan played in the woodland 


And now’ they began to talk gaily, and to hope for the future; but it 
was Sylvia who suggested the ways and means. 

* You know, Dick,” said she, “ I’ve saved some money out of my 
salary as governess, and no doubt Sir Theodore will make me a handsome 
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‘* A PAIR OF STRONG YOUNG ARMS WERE THROWN ROUND HIS NECK.’’ 


present, so we shall have enough between us to furnish a dear little house. 
We must face life, and work it out. You must get something to do in 
the City.” 

Dick listened with cheerful faith as she ran on. Everything was as 
it should be, and it was quite the most natural thing in the world that an 
obscure young governess should have friends in the City who would find 
him a comfortable post. 

“We must live quietly,” said he. 
“ Together! ” said she. 
And so on. 
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Two years later Dick’s uncle sat alone in the room from which Dick 
had looked out at the falling rain to a drenched horse under a tree. There 
was still a horse in the field, sheltering from the hot sun in the shadow of 
the same tree; but the old man did not observe it—his thoughts were 
elsewhere. His mind went backwards, and he grew redder than ever as 
he justified his conduct in the only possible way—by losing his temper. 
So preoccupied was he with what he chose to call his wrongs that he did 
not hear the click of the gate, or the footsteps that came up the garden path 
and through the open door. 

Then, suddenly, he became aware of a faint perfume, but before he 
could realise its significance, a pair of strong, young arms were thrown 
round his neck, fresh, warm lips were pressed to his forehead, and the clear 
voice of his niece murmured in his ear: 

“ Uncle, dear » 

“ Oh, it’s you,” he said ungraciously, and tried to free himself. But 
he did not carry out his churlish purpose; perhaps because he was older and 
weaker; or, more likely reason, he did not wish to. So, with a growing 
delight, he permitted her to kiss him, to ruffle his hair and curl up his 
moustache, till presently, with a final satisfied survey of her handiwork, 
she drew away and sat down. 

“ Am I an unexpected visitor? ” she asked. ‘ Confess, now, uncle, 
dear, you were thinking of me.” 

“No, I wasn’t,” he replied, with @ partial recovery of himself. “I 
was thinking of that ungrateful young: ‘“ 

His niece leaned forward to arrange his tie, interrupting him at the 
very beginning of his tirade. He stopped in bewilderment and exaspera- 
tion, and tried to bend his head to see what she was doing; but she lifted 
his chin sharply, and. told him to sit still. Then they both began to laugh; 
she frankly and musically, he somewhat grudgingly and against his will. 

“There, don’t be angry,” said she. “I suppose both nephew and 
niece have inherited a little of their uncle’s obst—strong will. Dick wanted 
to marry of his own choice, and so did I. Besides, what could I do but 
run away? Id never seen him. And the school you kept me at in France 
was horrible.” 

* But you wouldn’t see him,” he roared. ‘ You didn’t want to see 
him. D’you suppose I would have brought him to the wedding in a sack? 
Ah, if you had only known him! What a pair you would have made! ” 

“ Was he really so fine? ” she asked. 

“Fine?” he echoed. “I should think so. Young 








TOLET Ss dog! ” he broke out incontinently. 
Mrs yo “ Ah, but,” she began jealously, “ wait till you see my 
CE ~~) husband. He’s——” 





“Your what?” he shouted. He rose and began to 
walk about wildly. “ You’re under age. You’re my ward. 
I forbid it! ” 

“Yes, but it’s too late,” said the niece coolly. “ I’ve 
been married eighteen months. 

He stopped and sat down again. 















































** € YoU SCOUNDREL,’ SHOUTED THE OLD UNCIE.”’ 





“ Eighteen » he began, but she put her hand over his mouth. 

“ Yes,” she said, “and it’s a boy.” 

The old man’s storming grew feebler and feebler, until he softened 
completely, pondering the statement with a slow smile. 

“ And,” she continued, “I want you to come and see us, and be 
introduced. No, to-morrow won’t do. You must come to-night—now.” 

Five minutes later they were on their way to the station. 


But Dick’s uncle did not entirely thaw; would not quite abandon his 
claim to a grievance. 

“ T didn’t even know you had run away,” he said. “ They wrote 
from the school that you had left without authority, to go to your aunt, 
and I gathered they weren’t sorry to lose you.” 

“No more than I was sorry to leave. I left a note saying I had gone 
to auntie. That was because she was in the South of France, and I knew 
you would not know it, as she never writes to you.” 

“Tf I'd only written,” he observed ruefully. “ But after Dick went 
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off—somehow or other, days went by, and—then 
your letters began again. Someone posted them 
tor you, I suppose. But where did you meet your 
husband? ” 


She had gone to sleep with marvellous rapidity 
in a corner of the compartment, so for a while he 
sat and watched the night steal slowly over the 
moving landscape, the procession of fields and trees 
growing ever more indistinct. Stations rattled 
into sight and were flung behind in a space of 
seconds, and he, too, fell asleep, 

He awoke to find his niece hauling him out 
at Clapham Junction. 

“ Come along,” she cried, and taking his arm, she led him from the 
platform, down steps, along the subway to a cab rank. 

He had a glimpse of flaming shop fronts; then the cab turned into a 
side street of geometrical, two-storied villas. Then the taxi stopped, and 
his roving eyes perceived, by the light of a street lamp, a notice board on 
the end of a square pole, which leaned over the railings of a near house. 
“To Let ” was painted on it in large capitals, and at the bottom, “ £38 
per annum.” 

‘“* What houses! ” he muttered in disgust. ‘“ She, to endure that! ” 
And he gazed at her in bewildered admiration. 

“ You must be heroic,” said he, and turned to pay the driver, but she 
was already doing so. A second later and his niece was silently busy at the 
door with a latch-key. 

The passage in which he found himself was very narrow, and he had 
to turn sideways to pass his niece while she held the door open for him. 
The floor was covered with linoleum; a pair of lace curtains hanging at the 
end hid the stairs, and the passage was lit by a gas jet in a red globe. 

From somewhere at the back of the house came the muffled sounds of 
a man singing in a very indifferent voice; but it made Dick’s uncle prick 
up his ears and listen. His niece hurried forward, flung back the flimsy 
curtains, and reappeared almost immediately with her husband. 

“ You scoundrel! ” shouted the old man, with shining eyes, pumping 
at the other’s hand. “ But there, I might have known it. You’re a young 
dog, sir.” 

“I never guessed,” said Dick. “ It was Sylvia’s doing.” 

“ Sylvia be hanged! ” said his uncle. “ Her name’s Ethel.” 














THE PURPLE MOUNTAIN 


By M. V. WoopcaTe 





"| HAVE been here for a long time Sometimes I 
think that I have been here all my life—all my life 
in one little room, with one bit of green garden, and 
one little bit of a purple mountain to rest my eyes 
upon day after day. Yet I love the purple mountain 
—often I think that but for it I would have gone 
mad long ago—and I want tu get to it; it is so 
beautiful, and I love beauty; beauty makes me strong. 
But I cannot get to the mountain, for there are iron 
bars between me and the world outside. 

The iron bars have been there always, they stretch the whole length 
of my window, and they are very thick; but I am very strong, and once 
when he was gone, I tried to wrench them out of their sockets; he came 
back, though, before I had finished. Ah! he was angry then, and we fought 
together; but I was stronger than he, and I saw the blood drip down his 
face. I like the colour of blood, it is rich and kingly; there is beauty in 
it, but a beauty different from that of my purple mountain. I do not know 
what would have happened if others had not come soon, many others-all 
like him; and they all fought against me; I was conquered in the end. 

Afterwards, for many weeks, he did not leave me, but I was quiet 
all the time. It deceives him when I am quiet, he thinks then that I am 
a fool; he goes to sleep and yawns, and grins at me over his newspaper; 
but it is he, not I, who is the fool, for I can see while he is blind. 

The centre iron bar outside my window is bent now, it is bent almost 
double—I bent it; and the bar in the corner at the left-hand side is loose. 
Sometimes when the wind biows from the north I can hear it rattling, but 
he does not hear it, he does not know that it is loose. Some day I shall 
loosen the other bars also, and then ! 

For a long time, many months, I remained quiet, until at last he left 
me alone for hours together. Often when he was with me he made jokes, 
and I laughed at them. Once he said that he and I were very good friends, 
and I said, “ Yes, very good friends,” and laughed again. 

Always he sleeps outside my door, but one ‘night he did not come. It 
was a still night, and I heard his footstep pass my door—I would know 
his footstep among ten thousand. 

* Oh, he’s all right,” I heard him say; “ he’s cowed now; he’ll never 
play any of his tricks again ”; and as [ heard his footsteps going down the 
passage, my purple mountain seemed to draw nearer to me. I love my 
purple mountain—did I say that before ?—I love it because it is so beautiful, 
the only beautiful thing that I have looked at for years and years. 

After the last echo of his steps had died away, I waited, listening; 
then I opened my door and stole out softly into the passage. I turned to 
the right, for to the left lies that shut-in yard where he and I walk together 
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every day, and stole softly down the wide stone steps. I met no one, and 
the door at the bottom, which leads into the still, dark garden, was open, 
I stole through it also, and I wished that the moon would rise so that I 
could see my purple mountain. 

There is a wall all round the garden, a very high wall, and at the end 
opposite my window there is a little door. I tried the door, but it was 
locked, so I climbed the wall. I cut my hand in doing so; I could feel, 
though I could not see it, the red blood trickling down my arm, and I 
loved the feel of it. I felt no pain, only unutterable joy, as I set out on 
my journey to the mountain. 

I went straight on, climbing gates, and thrusting my way through 
thick hedges, until at length the moon rose. There was rough upturned 
earth all round me; in the distance was a belt of trees, and over all the high, 
dark heavens, and the moon. I clasped my hands together, and the blood 
dripped from my fingers, and made red splashes on the ground. I bent 
down to touch them, and fresh blood from my fingers made the marks redder 
and more beautiful. Then I turned round and saw that there was a man 


standing beside me. 
“ Who are you? ” heasked. ‘ And what are you doing here?” And 


I laughed. 

“ Look,” I said, pointing to the marks of blood upon the ground. 
“ Look; they are poppy petals, living poppy petals.” And I touched the 
earth again with my blood-stained: fingers. 

“ Where do you come from? ” asked the man. 

“ From over there,” I answered, and I pointed to the high stone wall, 
and my window with the iron bars. 

“ Ah,” he said. ‘ And where are you going? ” 

“ To the purple mountain,” I said, “ to the beautiful purple mountain.” 

“ Come,” he said, “ and I will show you the way.” And he laid his 
hand upon me. 

“You know the way?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ I know the way, for I love the purple mountain also.” 

And I was surprised at his words; he was sane, you see, he understood 
me. I sometimes think that all the world is mad save him and me. 

So we went across the field to where the belt of trees stood out like a 
tall, dark shadow, and we walked through the little wood they formed. 
There was moss on the ground, soft, dark moss, and the moon cast silver 
lights upon it; and there was a gentle rustling in the trees, and every now 
and then a gentle rustling in the undergrowth. He did not speak; and I 
am glad he did not. The wood was very long, but I walked quickly, for 
I wanted to see the sun rise upon my purple mountain. 

The moon was still shining brightly when we left the wood behind us, 
and came out upon a road, and the road was silent, more silent than the 
wood; the shadows we cast upon it were very clear, and our footsteps, as we 
walked along it, sounded very loud. 

“ Are we near the purple mountain? ” I asked. 

“ No,” said the man. 

“ Shall I reach it before dawn? ” 
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“ No,” said the man, “ it is many miles away.” 

“ Shall I reach it by the evening? Shall I see light from the setting 
sun fall upon it? ” 

“ Perhaps,” said the man. And we walked on swiftly, meeting no one. 

Soon the moon disappeared, and darkness fell; and I loved the darkness. 
It made me strong, and [ stretched out my arms, and folded them about it, 
but I could not feel it. Some day I shall, though—some day darkness will 
fall upon me and enfold me even as I tried to enfold it, and I shall not 
resist, for it is very beautiful. 

Then the dawn broke, and I looked to the east towards my purple 
mountain. I had come nearer to it, and now, for the first time, no iron bars 
hid it from me. And I stood looking at it, and the man stood beside me, 
and I watched the sun rise. I will not write, though, of what I saw then, 
for it seems to me that no words, but only music, could express it. 

“T am going to leave you now,” said the man at last. 

“ Yes,” I said. I was in a hurry to get on. 

“We shall never meet again,” said the man, “ and I do not think that 
by to-night you will have reached the purple mountain; but you will reach 
it some day, and—for I am sane also—I hope that some day I shall reach 
it also.” 

Then he left me, and I went on, and when I was alone I cried aloud 
with joy. But he was right—I did not reach my purple mountain. They 
found me; men like him came and fought me; but the moonlight, and the 
darkness, and the dawn made me strong, and I fought them all. I threw 
them aside just as sometimes I throw aside the chairs in my room. They 
won in the end, though; they always do; but when I try again they will 
not win. 

I am looking at my purple mountain now. When I shut my eyes I 
can see the sun rising upon it; and some day I know that I shall stand upon 
the top of it, and its glory shall surround me. Yes, I know it; the man 
I met that night said so, and he knew. 

The wind is in the north to-day, and I can hear the iron bar rattling. 
I love the sound, it makes me laugh; but he is frightened when I laugh. 
He is with me now; he is always with me, always watching me. 














A FORTUNE 
IN AN AFTERNOON 


By Sr. Joun Brapner 


RELATE a project which was divulged to me a few 
days ago, and which might have had, if successful, 
appalling results. I will give neither the name nor 
the nationality of the man, but I think a little pub- 
licity will do the scheme no harm; besides, the man 
wanted a million as his working capital, and I think 
he will have some little difficulty in getting together 
that sum of money, not to mention the impossibility 
of keeping his scheme secret while he is doing so, 

because secrecy is essential to its success. 

Every one will remember that some time ago, during a most critical 
period, South Africa was cut off for a few days from the whole civilised 
world. One cable was supposed to be out of repair, while the other was 
in the hands of the Transvaal Government, who for nearly a week prevented 
any message, public or private, from being sent to this country. The man 
with the fortune-making scheme, whom I shall call for convenience Smith, 
held that the cable supposed to be out of repair had been in reality cut at 
the instigation of the Transvaal Government to suit its own purposes, 
although how this had been done he did not condescend to say, merely 
explaining that since the Outlanders had developed the Transvaal gold 
mines, and had to pay all the taxes in that Republic, the Boer Government 
had at its command a plentiful supply of money, and that the cable had 
been cut merely because some one was bribed to do it. 

“ Now,” said Smith, “ what has been done once can be done again, 
on a much larger scale. I propose to cut North America off from com- 
munication with the rest of the world, just as the Transvaal was cut off. 
It is in reality a very simple matter. There are ten cables concentrating 
at Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. There are three cables communicating 
with Europe which land at Pernambuco, in the centre of South America. 
There is one cable from British Columbia, which makes fourteen, all told.” 

By the way, it must be remembered that I am giving Smith’s figures 
here. I have had no opportunity of verifying them, and I haven’t the 
slightest idea myself how many cables touch America, or where they land. 

“] propose,” continued Smith, “to buy the officials at one cable 
station, and that station is the one at Pernambuco, in South America. Two 
vessels situated at Newfoundland and Nova Scotia will cut all the other 
cables in a single night, and it will probably be impossible to repair any of 
them before a week has passed. Anyhow, all we want is one day in London. 
There will also be no difficulty in cutting the cable that runs into British 
Columbia; there will then be at work only the three cables running into 
South America, and those cables will feed into Europe all the news they 
are going to get while I have control. 
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“ This will have to be done when Congress is in session. I myself 
will be at the cable office in South America, and the moment I get the signal 
that the other cables are cut, I shall begin telegraphing to Europe the most 
startling news the country has ever heard. ‘The first despatch will be that 
the Venezuela Commission has suddenly and unexpectedly reported to the 
President, that this report is at present secret, but it is understood in 
Washington that it is entirely adverse to England’s claim, and that some 
startling instances of England’s policy have been discovered which has put 
an entirely new face upon the situation. When this despatch has had time 
to soak into English minds it will be followed by another, saying it is 
understood that the United States Secret Service vessels have been instructed 
to cut-all cables between the United States and Britain, and an order has 
been received at the cable office in South America to send no news whatever 
to Europe. I shall immediately telegraph that this demand will not be 
complied with so far as South America is concerned, and that all the news 
we can discover will be sent over. The actual cutting of the North American 
wires will at once give a semblance of reality to Our alarming despatch, and 
of course the United States will be cut off from Europe, just as Europe is 
cut off from the United States, and any despatch sent through South America 
will not be forwarded to the United States. My intention is that these 
despatches will reach London in the afternoon, and be published in the 
evening papers. Our operations will all take place next day, and we will 
have the whole night to give the morning papers something that will 
astound their readers. We will send over to Europe a bogus message which 
the President is supposed to have delivered to Congress. This will say 
that the report of the Venezuela Commission has been so serious that 
arbitration is no longer possible, and that nothing remains but for the United 
States to declare war against Great Britain. The President will further 
state that as the cables land on a foreign country, there has not been time 
to capture the telegraph stations, but that orders have been given for the 
cables to be cut; next he will announce that this has been done. Following 
the Presidential message will be a description of the scene in the House 
of Congress. I shall describe the tumult, and say that Congress unani- 
mously declares war against Great Britain. Of course, you will see at once 
the money that is to be made. The amount to be captured on the Stock 
Exchange is simply limited by the capital we have on hand. I estimate 
that with a million we can make at least a hundred millions on each side 
of the deal; first by making arrangements to sell stock on the day of the 
crisis at the prices which rule the day before, and then by the buying of 
every security that is offered at panic prices. 

“‘] suppose,” I said, “ that the bringing on of war between the two 
countries would be merely a chance in the game.” 

“ My dear fellow,” answered Smith, “ it would be the greatest peace 
scheme that ever was promulgated. It would make war impossible between 
the two countries for the next hundred years. The moment that one of 
the cables was spliced, England, of course, would learn the truth, and all 
danger would be at an end. Ruin would overwhelm London. The disas- 
trous result that would overtake both nations before even a gun was fired 
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in actual hostility would so appal each country that war would never again 
be even talked about. Both nations are, above all things, distinctly com- 
mercial, and the object lesson would be one never to be torgotten.” 

‘“ And how about the fate of the members of this syndicate when the 
truth came out? ” 

“Oh, as soon as we got the money we would slide over to France, 
and there we would divide. It would make millionaires of every one con- 
cerned, and would undoubtedly result in some treaty between the two 
countries that would make war impossible for all time to come.” 
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“A MEMORY.” 
By V. G. Martin 


In Mem’ry’s mirror, clear and fair, 

An Isle I see of beauty rare, 

Where dark, cool depths of cedars stand 
And shining waters kiss the land. 


A land it is where lilies grow 

And fragrant shell-pink roses blow, 
Where Boganvillia’s purple flowers 
Accord so well with sunny hours. 


*Gainst dazzling blue of sea and skies 
A hedge of Oleanders lies, 

There stands beyond them on the hill 
A white-roof?’d house remembered still. 


From tree to tree the blue bird flies 
In answer to the red bird’s cries. 

*« Touise, Louise,” he calls again, 
To find “ Louise ” seems all in vain. 


The light of Summer’s golden day 
No longer floods the Harbour-bay; 
The sunset tints have fainter grown, 
The moon ascends her lofty throne. 


Now, bath’d in moon-light, silver’d oer, 
How fairy-like seems sea and shore! 
While stars, attendant on their Queen, 
Enhance the splendour of the scene. 


A gath’ring mist my mirror takes, 
My mind to other scenes awakes, 
Yet haply, in the afterwhile, 

Pil view again Bermuda's Isle. 


* The call of this bird strongly resembles the name “ Louise.’’ Since the visit of the 
Princess Louise to Bermuda, the inhabitants have said that the red bird calls her by name. 
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By Rosert Barr 
THE GREAT MARINE DISCOVERY BY THE FRENCH 


as] T may be that a time will come when thoughtful writers 
} will pronounce the discovery of the French coast by 
Frenchmen one of the turning points of history. It 
has all happened so quietly, right in our own day, 
too, that most of us have paid little attention to a 
subject that may have far-reaching results. 

Of course, the intelligent Frenchman knew, in 
a hazy sort of way, that France possessed a coast. 
He was aware of this, just as he knew that somewhere 
or other there was a Cape Cormoran, and that there once existed a giant 
of that name, who was eliminated from this world by a turbulent fellow 
named Jack. But of practical experience with the coast the average French- 
man had very little. He is not much of a traveller, and Paris is the centre 
of his universe. From the time he leaves Paris, to the day on which he 
returns, he is not living, but merely existing, so it stands to reason he can 
give very little attention to that geographical expression known as the coast. 

You, being a logical person, would say that in going and returning 
from France he could not avoid seeing at least a bit of his own coast, but 
logic is always an unsafe guide when you realise how far astray it leads men 
like George Bernard Shaw and Gilbert Chesterton, who, if logic left them 
alone, might perhaps be regarded as sane. The average Frenchman, on 
embarking at Dieppe or Calais, prepares for trouble by stretching himself 
out on a bunk, and, on returning, he is too glad to have the voyage over 
to trouble himself about such trivialities as coasts. 

Within my own recollection, there was no such thing as a French 
coastal resort pure and simple; that is, no such place existed for itself alone. 
My first experience was with Boulogne, and I went to that picturesque 
town not so much because it was situated by the sad sea coast, as to trace 
some of the footsteps of Charles Dickens, who had always been fond of 
the place. A French resort was always attached to a commercial town that 
made money by its port, or by catching fish, or in some other way of trade. 
At that time Calais possessed the same lovely sands that she holds to-day, 
but she made no attempt to exploit them. 

Boulogne possessed a dilapidated casino and a few bathing cabins, but 
had no hotels given over solely to the summer visitor; and so it was all 
the way to Havre, and even to St. Malo. There were resorts of sorts, but 
in no case had the resort become the paramount feature of the town. 

Curiously enough, during my first month in France, I discovered, or 
thought I discovered, that the great novelist whose name is associated with 
Boulogne surmised that a sea-bathing place should not be attached to a 
town. I learned that he occupied -a cottage situated within the convent 
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grounds in upper Boulogne; but one day when I had gone further afield, 
tramping over the landscape, I found a place which at this moment they 
are endeavouring to convert into a sea village, and doubtless they will 
succeed. I think it is called Hardelot, because there are some disappointing 
remains of a castle of that name situated near the waves. I see a poster 
at the stations along the lines of the Orleans railway, which asserts that 
Hardelot is the cradle of the entente cordiale. Just before reaching the 
castle, I came upon a small field, in whose centre was built a rather unique 
one-storied house round a kind of a courtyard. It possessed a roof of red 
tiles, and was situated in a region of delightful rurality, not very far from 
the sea. Approaching closer, I read on a painted notice board that this 
house had been occupied by Charles Dickens and his family for two seasons, 
or thereabouts. The notice board gave no date, and I am unable to find 
any particulars of this occupation from either the writings of Charles Dickens 
himself, or from the letters of any of his friends; nevertheless, I believe 
this to have been his residence, and, if so, it showed that he appreciated a 
resort uncontaminated by a town. 

The Frenchman’s appreciation of his own coast was probably taught 
him by the Englishman, for my first experience of the new order of things 
was a request from that inveterate joker, Phil May, to invest in a new 
pleasure town on the French side of the Channel, which, he said, had been 
named “ Mayville,” in honour of himself. I learned later, however, that 
May was merely exploiting my credulity. His connection with the scheme 
was merely that of artist, and to make up for thus befooling me, he presented 
me with a book I still cherish, in which he had drawn pictures of the 
coming Mayville, whose name was taken, not from the artist, but from that 
popular lady, Princess May, now Queen of England. 


Since then there have sprung up many resorts, and the deserts of sand 
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Papa, Mama and the children with the sand motor-boat. 


have blossomed out with white cities, like so many Earl’s Court Exhibitions. 
First, the company acquires the land; then it builds a Grand Hotel, with 
a casino adjoining, such as you will find at Wimereux. After that town 
lots are sold like hot cakes, and the general public begins to build, and so 
we have Paris-plage or Berck-sur-mer, and what not. 

On this occasion, however, I sing a song of another kind of resort, of 
which the general public in England know very little. At least, I take this 
ignorance for granted, for a few weeks ago I knew nothing about it, and 
had any one asked me where La Baule was situated, I should have given 
up the riddle. Yet fifteen years ago I went all over this ground, and it 
then seemed to me that if ever there was a district condemned to poverty 
and obscurity, it was that sandy, flat, Hollandish, semi-inundated land that 
lies between St. Nazaire on the east, and Le Ciorsic on the west, just 
beyond the mouth of that royal river, the Loire. 

A Paris doctor who made a thorough examination of me a while ago, 
finding nothing organically wrong with me except chronic laziness, advised 
me to take the express for Nantes, and then go on westward till I came to 
La Baule, and there rest for a few weeks. 

“ You will find the bathing excellent,” he said, “and the air from 
the hundreds of acres of pine forest to the north will be a tonic. The 
waters of the Bay of Biscay are strong at this point, and the sands are broad. 
Lie on your back and contemplate the blue sky. Let somebody else write 
‘The Idlers’ Club.’ You will not find at La Baule the distractions of 
Trouville or Dinard, but you will see something unique in seaside resorts.” 














In the pine forests. 





“ T know that,” I replied sadly. “I remember La Baule’s vast pine 
forest, and am acquainted with every house in the place.” 

The doctor seemed surprised. 

“ Ah, in that case I need tell you nothing further about it.” 

Imagine me, then, at the end of a long day’s ride, although I had 
spent a night at my favourite city of Tours, landing at the station of La 
Baule amidst a babel of cabmen, chauffeurs, ’bus-drivers, and all that, and 
then picture my astonishment at finding a sea-front curving round the bay 
for perhaps ten miles or so, crowded with houses so closely packed that you 
could not shove the blade of a penknife between any two of them. In 
addition to that, a city had been built extending a mile or two back from 
the sea, through the pine forest; here, of course, every villa separate, sur- 
rounded by well-wooded grounds of its own, and this forest town of such 
an extent that I cannot even guess its population; yet it was pitiful, in that 
great city full, home there was none for me. I was compelled to make 
my way back to the railway station, and take the first train to the first town 
that contained a real hotel. La Baule was not built for a wanderer like 
me. There are no furnished apartments, no lodgings, no boarding-houses. 
There are three or four hotels, but they seem to be chronically full, and 
none of them in size are of the Metropole order. They are tolerated as 
a dreadful necessity, and I believe at first the town tried to get along without 
them. 

It was somewhat similar with the Casino on the front. There needed 
to be a social centre, but the entrance is merely twopence-halfpenny instead 
of the two or three francs charged by Casinos elsewhere. The celebrated 
yacht Skylark does not make hourly excursions out to sea at a shilling a 
head, but you watch the fishing boats go out, with their sails of brown and 
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blue and red and white. There are no negro minstrels along this ten-mile 
crescent of a beach—-indeed, no shows of any kind. The children, who are 
here in their thousands, are quite content with a pail and a spade and the 
building of sand castles. Never have I seen such a brown and healthy 
lot of youngsters. 

When the company acquired the land they sold only to those who 
were ready to build. There was evidently little restriction upon the 
builders. The cottage or palace that is erected must be of a size adequate 
for the builder’s family, but with no surplus room to be let out as lodgings, 
neither may boarders be taken. 

The long row of residences that faces the sea forms a sort of architectural 
museum, where every known and unknown style is represented, often most 
incongruously cheek by jowl. The feature common to all is the outside 
room facing the sea, where the family dines together in the open, or sits 
after a meal in lounge chairs drinking coffee. 

This long beach fronts what are really three towns; Pornichet occupy- 
ing the eastern arm of the bay, Le Pouliguen on the western part of the 
crescent, and La Baule in the deep centre of the semi-circle. All three are 
cities built for the family, and not for the tripper. There is no formal 
esplanade along the front, although an excellent motor road and footway 
extend right round the bay. This marine thoroughfare, and the miles 
upon miles of winding roads that lead through the forest, seem to be built, 
not after the fashion of our old friend Macadam, but are composed of tar 
placed on the surface of the sand with such a conglomeration of small stones 
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as is necessary to give it solidity. This forms an excellent hard surface; 
a perfect roadway tor motor-cars, whose wheels throw up no dust. 

Thus has the Frenchman discovered his own coast, and as there is no 
more affectionate man in the world, nowhere else can you see such domestic 
out-door happiness as is displayed here by Papa, Mama, and the numerous 
bébés, especially as the mildness of climate and the shelter of the pine forest 
make this a winter as well as a summer resort. 


La Baule. 


IN MEMORY 


By Cy WarMAN 


In memory of a brow of snow, 
Of one fair face I used to know, 
Of love that languished, long ago. 


Of mis-set signals and the wreck, 
Of baby arms about my neck, 


Of bitter tears I may not check. 


In memory of a golden band, 


Of one who could not understand, 


The empty clasp of her cold hand. 
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** ANNE, QUEEN OF ENGLAND, I ARREST THEE IN THE KING’S NAME.’ 
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